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TWO NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


A PROSE STORY 
By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal.” 
A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 
One vol. 12mo, with an Illustration, uniform 
with “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Cloth, 

price $1 50. 

This is the first story written by the author of Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal since that delightful novelette 
in verse took the public by surprise. A Very Young 
Couple, although in prose, is quite as captivating as 
its predecessor. The marriage, of course, is purely 
for love, and the vicissitudes through which the 
“Very Young Couple” pass—their pecuniary per- 
plexities, their little tiffs, their more serious entan- 
glements, and the way they escaped from them—are 
rehearsed in a lively, sparkling style, and with a 
naturalness which appeals directly to the sympathies 
of all who have passed chrough similar experiences. 





A Thrilling Story of Adventure. 
“MY KALULU,” 
PRINCE, KING, AND SLAVE, 

A Story from Central Africa. 

By Henry M. STANLEY, author of ‘* How I Found 
Livingstone.” 

WITH SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol., 12 mo, $2. 

From the Boston Journal. 

“If the young reader is fond of strange adventures, 
he will find enough in this volume to delight him all 


Winter, and he must be hard to please who is not 
charmed with its graphic pages.” 


From the Chicago Inter-ocean. 
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$4 a year for any one, 
up to $15 for all Five, 
Subscribe or send for Circular. 


The Leonard Scott Pub. Co., 


0 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


St. Nicholas, 


THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS, already so cordially received by the 
public, has now reached its third number. 
Having just been enlarged by the purchase of 
its most popular rival, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


lately published in Boston, it will be still fur- 
ther increased in literary and artistic attrac- 
tiveness. The publishers that it 
shall be in every respect the best, as well as 
the most beautiful of all Juvenile Periodicals, 
It will be adapted to the needs and tastes of 
readers of all ages. 

The HOLIDAY NUMBER contains seventy- 
two large and exquisitely illustrated pages. 

A distinguished author says of St. Nicholas : 
“ ]t has more wit than the London Punch.” 





AND R 
e 
’ v 
BLACKWOOD'S | 
e 
Magazine. 
PRICE: 4 























material were secured too late for insertion 
in this number, excepting only the opening 
chapters of 


FAST FRIENDS; 
Mz. TROWBRIDGE'S SERIAL STORY, 


in which JACK HAZARD again appears : 


ST. NICHOLAS now has Turex SPLENDID 
Seriat Storres. With the wealth of material 
in ,our hands, and the new contributors 
secured, it is expected that each number will 
increase in excellence. 


You cannot buy for a dollar any book that 
will be half so attractive as the Holiday 
Number of ST. NICHOLAS, which costs only 





25 cents. 


Illustrated Magazines are “ the cheapest 


“This book may be read by older boys with profit | Literature in the World ;” they do not cost one 


and instruction. For, apart from the vividly dra- 
matic scenes depicted, Mr. Stanley has collected to- 
gether a vast amount of useful information concern 
ing a people of whom the general world are pretty 
mu h in the dark.” 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price by the pub- 
lishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 





tenth the price of the same matter in book form. 


14 Numbers for $3 00; 4 Months for $1 00. 


Subscriptions received by all NEWS DEAL- 
ERS, BOOKSELLERS and POSTMASTERS, 
and by 





SCRIBNER & Co., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 





NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORkK, 


es 
THREADING MY WAY; 


Or, Twenty-seven Years of soe fetes, i By 

Robert Dale Owen, author of that remarkable work, 

pe = Debatable Land between this World and the 
ext.” 

This new work is a most fascinating one. It is a 
narrative of the first twenty-seven years of the Au- 
thor’s life; its adventures, errors, experiences ; 
together with reminiscences of noted personages 
whom he met forty or fifty years since, etc., ete. 
Cloth bound, price, $1.50. 


FANNY FERN. 


A memorial volume, by James Parton. Containin 
a short ee of Mrs. Parton, (Fanny Fern) an 
selections from the very best and most popular of 
her writings. Beautifully printed and bound, with 
illustrations by Arthur Lumley. A charming volume 
for the holidays. Price, $2.00. 


LITTLE WANDERERS. 


A captivating little book of Sunday stories for chil- 
dren, by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. This little work 
has been so popular in England that it has reached 
the enormous sale of thirty-four thousand copies. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. Price, $1.50. 


—- 


JESSAMINE. 


Another splendid new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—True as Sjeel—Alone—Hidden Path- 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hus- 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie’s ‘Tempta- 
Price gu 0 y’s Husband—Empty Heart—At Last—etc. 

rice . 

“The novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence. By intrinsic power of character-drawing 
and descriptive facility, they hold the reader's at- 
_ with the most intense interest and fascina- 

on. 





BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 


A new comic book by the great Southern humorist, 
“ Bill Arp,” who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
funny, satirical papers upon War, Politics, and-eour 
Domestic Relations, one of the sharpest books ever 
printed in this country. Full of comie pictures, price 


Our selections from ‘‘Ourn Youne Foxxs” | $150. 





A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘‘Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.” For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the Passions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked suc- 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. 


LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A Gowly interesting new Enouisu Nover. Re 
rinted from the latest London Edition. One of the 
est and most fascinating stories that has appeared 

in many aday. Price, $1.75 


Price, $1 7%. 





G2" These book sare beautifully bounnd—sold every 
a sent vy wail, pustage free, ou receipt cl 
ice, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Uuder the Fifth Averue Hotel } 
Madison Square, New Yort 


Orrice, 89 Park Row. 


EMERSON’S 
SINGING SCHOOL. 


Price 75 cents, or $7 50 per dozen, 


Is a Complete, Cheap, and Useful Book for 
Singing Schools. 





Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degree. B: 


L. 0. EMERSON. 


SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


ON THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
By MASON AND HOADLEY. 


One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their prefes- 
sion, and who have the important qualification of 
being experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of instruction 
are, if there is any distinction, (Ae important ones. 
That is the time to lay a good foundation. “A work 
well begun is already half done.’ Price $3.00. 

All books sent postpaid, on receipt of retadl price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., Til oadway, N. Y} 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


$150,000 worth of 


Books | 
ENGRAVINGS 


For Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


J. SABIN and SONS, Booksellers and Importers, 
84 Nassau Street, N. Y..beg to advise the book-buying 
public that they have an extensive stock of the finest 
books in the English language, and Illustrated Books 
in the most elegant bindings, which for afew weeks 
they will offer FOR CASH ONLY, at prices regard- 
less of usual profit. Call and see us before purchasing 
New Year's Gifts. 


Splendid Editions of Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Macaulay. Rare, fine and curious Books. 
Musee, Francois, Roberts’ Holy Land, colored copy, 
Sir Robert Strange’s Works, Hogarth’s, fine early 
copy, Architectureand Ornament, Belles Lettre and the 
Drama. 





H. H. CAHILL, M.D., 
(Of London, England,) 
PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 
386 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Hours 9 to 12 A.M, 
N. B.—CHRONIC DISEASES a specialty. 


~ & GORNS CURED.” 


, Inverted Nails, and all Diseases of the 





Rn 





200 PIANOS ax» ORGANS 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, or for rent in City or 
Country, during this Financial Crisis 
and the HOLIDAYS, ly HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, 
than ever before offered in New-York, 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters? Cele- 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the Trade. A large discount to Ministers, Church- 
es, Sunday Schools, Etc. 


Feet, cured by Dr. J. F. HUNTER, Surgeon 
Chiropodist, 997 BROADWAY, between 20th and 
2ist Streets. Established 10 years. Refers toeminen 
thysicians and Surgeons 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. — 


Sie MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 

ending Saturday, Jan. 10th, 1874, will close at 
thie office, «on Tuceday at 54 A.M., on Wednesday at 
5 A.M., on Thnreday at 113¢ A.M., and on Saturday at 
Tg A.M. and 12 M. 














T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 
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Every§$Sewing Machine” Doubled in Value 


PALMER'S 


Combination Attachment 
FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


fhe perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ‘ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than 
can be done by hand. 

2.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one operation. 

3.—Jt prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 

4.—It prepares and puts a double or single fold on 
the edge of a band. 

5.—It cords bias bands. 

“a a ea and applies a double French hem 

nish. 


7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 
8.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without basting 
@ —It prepares a cord welt, at the same time gather- 
ing and placing the welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 
19.—It does plain gathering. 
11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer. 
12.—It hems all goods, bias or straight. 
13.—It binds with a braid. 
14.—It binds with cut binding. 
15.—It sews any seam without basting. * 





The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of the 
timrlest Attachments in use ; indispensable in its 
utility, donbling the value of any Sewing Machine. 

In ordering, state KIND of Sew ng Machine. 

Price, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 

stfree. Address, 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
#17 Broadway, New York, 
an opportunity seldom offered to Agents of both 
sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 





To American Tourists in 
Europe. 


JAMES MIDDLEMASS &CO., 


Nos. 16,18 and 20 South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


First-class Clothiers & Outfitters, 


ALSO 
Manufacturers of Shirts and Pulpit 
Robes, 
One hundred per cent., at least, may be saved by 


Americans in ordering their outfits of us, while in 
Europe. 


First-ciass Scotch and English Tweed Suits, made to 
order and warranted to fit, for from £2 10s, to £5. ; 
Overcoats from £2 to £4 Ds. ; Silk lined throughout 
and made of fine Beaver Cloth for £5. 

Address, 


James Middlemass and Co., 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For Hard Tinies, 





AT THB 
-“ DOLLAR sTORE,” 
oR 


Winter Garden Palace, 


Will now be found an unusually attractive collection 
of Novelties at the uniform standard price of OVE 
DOLLAR. 

CALL AND SEE THEM! 


WM. M. ELIAS & BRO., 
667 Broadway and 204 Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK, 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Picktes, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 

MAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Wate’s Moquefort Cheese, Ete. Also constantly 
om and a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGAR® 
182 FIFTH AV” 'E,, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP'S. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
£500,000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus givin 
Passengers the best possible guarantee for safety and 
avoidance of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always heen adopted 
by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 











NIN, gs aces sous Sit CANADA 

I cocoa tical GREEC 

| gsspepetoee 4340 THE QUE 

FRANCE ..........-- 76 ENGLAND 

HOLLAND ......1...8847 HEL 

DENMARK ......... 3724 ERIN ........ 4040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York 
every Wednesday ; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
— direct. u , 

Cabin passage to Liverpool... ...... 70, and 

Prepaid Cabin eaapadirimans Live s 1, poo} me 
sion tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage paseage to Liverpool....... ...........- 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwetrp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 
Copenhagen. 

he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York, They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 
speed, safety and comfort, with economy. 

For further particulars apply at the Co.'s office, 

69 BROADWAY, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Dec. 27, noon. 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Jan. 3, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, Jan 10, 11 a.m. 
CITY OF BRONKLYN, Saturday, Jan. 17, 2 p.m, 
and every following pee and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, acco rding to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or ristol, $30 
currency. 
Preraip Certiricates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business, appl7 atl 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Stecrage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


__BOEN 6. DALR, Agent 
~ FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 








The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 
of Fare to the most reasonable rates 
: To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dinin 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private an 
select partics, and also every class of business men. 
The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
way or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Oftices and Banks without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


nd still the very best articles furnished without 

delay. 

Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 

© long enjoyed by me, 

I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other es‘ablishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenne and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
correspondingly low rates. 

FREDERI K KURTZ, Proprietor. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 

















The few compositions, 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
———$ many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 
haps no one ever secured so 

wide a reputation, or main- 

‘tained it so long as AVER’s 

s CHERRY Prcrorat, It has 

J Ae been known to the public 
d ff about forty years, by along 
iI\ continued series of marvel. 

a a louscures, that have won 
for ita confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine, It still makes the most effec- 
tual cures of Se Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medica skill. Indeed the CHERRY PEcTo- 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effects, that is well founded, 
if the remedy be taken in season. Every famil 
should have te in their closet for the ready an 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering 
and even life is saved by this time) pentecen. The 
prudent should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 
Keep it by yon for the provenes it aifords by its 
timely use in sudden attacks, 


PREPARED BY “ 

Dr Jj, ©, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicire. 





























OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








LINE 
EsTaBLisHeED 1840. 
The British and N. A. KR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three a 9 every week—From New York every 


} eed Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
lay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnr. 











NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 
DELTA, chartered. ..... . \. 
| , se rSresesseeee Jan. 10. 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
orts in the British Channel and all other points in 
gland. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


NN EI, co seccecosvcesctsees 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin. 55 currency. 
Steerage...........-02. eseseee- 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 33. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 





No. 17 Broadway, New York. 











CARRYING THE 
ONITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


City, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, ames 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _bath- 


rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons apd stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, uh—-cusveney. 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


R, J. CORTIS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


1 tes. 
Apply to 





TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and €o,, 
\86 South Street, New York. 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection of any Two, of the followips * 
of AtBion Engravings, free™ 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary « 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Comments, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the Untrep Stares, and the New Domr- 
NION ; as well as in Mexico and the West Indies. 





The following is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying #5 per 
annum, in rdvance :— 

CHALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Kniout’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckter’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x30. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCTETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25, 
LanpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LanpseEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 
Wikis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
WANDEs¥FORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original drav - 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th > advertising rates of the ALBION: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 

25 cents each insertion one month. 

== - + three ménths. 

es ° = bat six months 

12“ = = one year, when 
standing unchanged. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the-.order of the 
roprietor of the AtBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
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MNEMOSYNE;* OR, THE RETROSPECT. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. ! 


Still were the azure fields, thick strewn 
With stars, and trod by luminous feet ; 
- In the low west the wan white Moon 
Walked in her winding-sheet— 
Holdiag ber taper up, to see 
Thy cold fair face, Mnemosyne, 





And on that face her lustre fell, 
Deepening the marble pallor there, 
While by the stream, and down the dell, 

Thy slow still feet did fare ; 
Thy maiden thoughts were far from me, 
Thy lips were still, Mnemosyne ! 


I knew thee by a simpler name, 
Fit for a maid of English birth, 
And though thy beauty put to shame 
4 All beaaty born of earth, 
Not till that night could my soul see 
‘Tby soul’s dark depths, Mnemosyne ! 


At last thy voice thrilled soft and low— 
“ Oh, blessed be the silent night! 

It brings strange life of long ago 
Back to the soul’s sad night— 

It trances sense, and thought is free 

To tremble through eternity. 


“ Oh, thinkest theu this life we live, 
In this strange haunted planet nurst, 
So mythical, so fugitive, 
Could be the last ? or first? 
Nay, I remember /”—Pale stood she, 
Fronting the west, Mnemosyne! 


The moonlight on her cheek of snow, 
The starlight in her raven hair, 
Her eyes in one divine dark glow 
On heaven, she waited there— 
“ Nay, I remember /” murmured she, 
The earthly maid, Mnemosyne. 


And as she spake, it seemed I saw 
Before me, in the mystic light, 
| That old Greek woman’s shape of awe, 
Large, lustrous-eyed, and white— 
The twilight goddess, fair to see, 
With heavenly eyes—Mnemosyne ! 


The haunter of green moonlit tombs, 
The reader of old midnight lore, 
The glorious walker through Gud’s glooms, 
Back looking evermore. 
I shook, and almost Lent the knee, 
Naming the name, “ Mnemosyne !” 


“T can remember /—all the day 
Memory is dark, the past is dead, 
But when the light orbs fades away, 

And from the void o’erhead 
Heaven's eyes flash open, I can see 
That lost life!” said Mnemosyne. 


“ Before this mortal sphere I trod, 
I breathed soine strange and silvern air ; 
Ay, wandered ’mid the glooms of God, 
A living soul, up there ; 
The old lost life comes back to me 
With starry gleams of memory. 


“T can remember /”—In a trance, 
| O love, thou didst upgazing stand, 
| Nor turned from heaven thy lustrous glance, 
While soft I kissed thy hand, 
Whispering that mystic name to me, 
“Mnemosyne! Mnemosyne!” 


And all the luminous eyes above 
Concentred one pale gaze on thine, 
While warm wild words of earthly love 

Poured in thine eyes divine, 
Till, with thy soft lips kissing me, 
| Thy soul saw mine, Mnemosyne! 


A sense of. that forgotten life 
Blew on our cheeks like living breath ; 
Lifted above the world’s dark strife, 
Beyond the gates of death, 
Hand linked in hand, again lived we 
That starlight life of mystery. 


Go by, bright days of golden blooms ! 
She shrinks and darkens in your gleam; 
Come, starry nights and glistening glooms, 
And deepen that sweet dream ; 
Let her remember; let her be 
Priestess of peace—Mnemosyne, * 


O child of heaven, the life we live, 
In this strange haunted planet nurst, 
So mythical, so fugitive, 
Is not the last, nor first; 
That lost life was, new life shall be— 
keep thy name, “ Mnemosyne!” 








* The Greek name of the goddess of Memory. 








LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—HEIR-AT LAW. 

There is in all countries a brief and anxious interregnum 
between the death of one sovereign and the recognition of 
another. When the herald breaks his wand, aud the biggest 
bells in minster towers shake the air with solemn tolling, the 
new monarch, in very much the plight of a freshly hatched 
birdling not quite extricated from the shell, passes some 
hours of discomfort. It is all very well for a few great offi- 
cers of state to hurry panting into their prince’s presence, and 
to vie with one another in their eager bestowal of the title of 
Majesty. But for awhile these fire-new honors are but awk- 
wardly worn. Lord Chamberlains, Palace Marshals, and 
Bishops, high dignitaries as they are, do not constitute a 
people. The huzzas of the streets, the salvoes of cannon, the 
sea of bared heads, the waving handkerchiefs in casement 
and balcony, the deep roar of the populace, the more decor- 
ous salutations of the notables of the realm, all these are 
needed before the new ruler feels at home in his royal sad- 
dle. As with a kingdom, so with an estate, andespecially 
when the right to its fee-simple is liable at an instant to be 
disputed or denied. 

ohn, Fleming, Lady Livingston’s heir-at-law, had been 
duly notified of the singular accident by which he found 
himself the successor of a relative between whom and him- 
self there had been scanty sympathy, and had lost no time in 
hastening from Lincolnshire to London to attend to his own 
interests. He had indeed, as people averred, been engrossed 
in that occupation through life, and was one of those men 
whom nobody loves, and who proably fare worse in the 
general estimation than bundreds who are worse than they. 
He had steered his course, ever and always, by the beacon- 
light of strict legality, taking little heed of that immense un- 
written jurisprudence of custom and tradit’on that with us 
in England so often override the dry letter of the law. We 
have heard Mrs. Hart the housekeeper describe him as “a co- 
vetous, creeping creature,” and although servants are apt to 
exaggerate our salient points, the verbal caricatures which 
they drew are often speaking portraits. A parsimonious gen- 
tleman was Jobn Fleming, one who never, if he could help 
it, gave away ashilling, and who strove very hard to beat out 
every sixpence of his expenditure into a ninepenny power of 
purchasing. His income, mainly derived from Jand, was but 
& moderate one, vet he saved each year a satisfactory margin 
in ready cash. Perhaps no landowner in the county was 
more cordially detested by his tenantry. Those who tilled 
his small farms, rackrented, and let at yearly tenure, and the 
more dependent class that dwelt in the rows of cottages 
which he had built beside the fen-road, abhorred their pru- 
dent landlord more than they would have done some reckless 
spendthrift who drew all he could out of the shire for metro- 
politan consumption. “ Sentimental considerations,” such was 
his favorite phrase, “ ought not to interfere with what was 
really a purely commercial transaction ;” and accordingly it 
fared ill with those who were behindhand with the world, 
worse with the fever-stricken wretches who asked “ Squire 
Fleming” to banish ague and typhus from their damp and 
malarious abodes. It was but a Liliputian property in that 
province of many-acred magnates, but its proprietor squeezed 
the sponge hard, and made the most of it. 

It might, at first sight, have appeared as if John Fleming, 
being a bachelor who sated for the sake of saving, and who 
was self-denying in his habits, would scarcely have appre- 
ciated the windfall which had come in his way. Assuredly, 
the notion that he might succeed to Heavitree had very carely 
crossed his mind. To whomsoever old Lady Livingston might 
bequeath her Warwickshire lands, it was certain that her 
cousin John, of Pinchbeck Priory, co. Lincoln, would not be 
the lucky legatee. He had arrived at a time of life when the 
character is formed, and was not likely to prove more indul- 
gent to himself or others, because eight or nine thousand a 
year had suddenly dropped into his lap. “ He'll make no 
difference, I'll go bail,” had been the comment of his old 
cook, when the purport of “ eee ball ue to London 
had become the talk of the neighborhood. Nevertheless, no 
young heir of many wants and wishes could, in the heyday 
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| His only wish was to lighten, so far as he could, the affliction 
under which she, very ems = suffered. Perhaps she 
would think the matter over. Till she had come to a deci- 
sion, by all means let her consider the house as hers. 

The heir-at-law was more peremptory, although scarcely 
less soft-spoken, in his intercourse with the dowager’s old 
servants. He had not,as yet, taken out letters of adininistra- 
tion, snd could not exercise full power in the mansion. But 
he was a thorn in the domestics’ flesh, and a vexation to their 
spirits. The butler had a bad time of it over the cellar-book, 
finding himself, for the first time since he drew corks, con- 
fronted by an authority who boggled over every gap in the 
bins, who was incredulous as to the drafts on the contents of 
the sherry-crypt, and who instituted cold-blooded calcula- 
tions as to the time in which ale-casks should be emptied, 
and as to the number of bottles laid down from a pipe of 
claret. “Mr. John” pored over the accounts, disallowing, by 
anticipation, many an item. He gave provisional warning to 
every one; docked the fat horses of their oats; put the ser- 
vants on board wages; and gave it clearly tc be understood 
that ail would be paid up to the day of legal notice, but that 
pensions and gratuities were wholly beside the mark. 

Sadly changed was the hospitable mansion in those days. 
The ghost of the nabob, flitting about the house that he had 
planned to build for years and years, among the sweltering 
heats on the yellow Indian plains, must have been doubly 
discontented to behold the alteration. It was as if the life- 
blood of the place was congealed by the chill touch of frost. 
The Fountains, from which the house took its name, no 
longer spouted into the air their glancing columns and clouds 
of sparkling spray. John Fleming had “spoken” to the wa- 
ter company. No more did the gas-lamps in the lodge-gates 
and carriage-drive burn brightly at eve. Almost every ounce 
of the massive silver-plate had been locked up in cupboards, 
under the seal of Ferret and Pounce. The cellar was locked 
too. No gardeners worked in the grounds, The old ear- 
riage-horses vainly pricked up their ears, and whinnied de- 
precatingly when some one approached the empty corn-chest. 
Men in rusty black went from room to room, cataloguing, 
with noisy pencils, in metallic note-books, every saleable 
scrap of portable property. Never a basin of soup, never ‘a 
scuttle of coals, never a weekly half-crown, nor a bunch of 
grapes, went to even the poorest, or the most ailing, or the 
most aged of kind Lady Livingston’s army of pensivners. 
The footmen had brushed the powder out of their ambrosia 
hair, and merely wore their livery to save wear-and-tear to 
their private suits of mufti. 

Very sad was the life which Beatrice now led, and the con- 
tinued residence at the Fountains would have been irksome 
to her, even had Mr. Fleming’s polite anxiety to get rid of 
her been less transparent. But then there arose before the 
bereaved girl the ugly problem—whither should she go? 
Poor as she was now, with some pitiful seventy pounds a 
year of her own, what could she do? Her reliance upon her 
late dear friend had been absolute; and now she found her- 
self almost literally without shelter. Beatrice had not been 
accustomed to pass the whole of her time, certainly, beneath 
the dowager’s roof; but she was now to learn the bitter les- 
sons of actual misfortune, and to find for how much she had 
been indebted to the goodwill of her who was gone. No in- 
vitations reached her now. Of old they had been plenty. 
Not, let me hasten to say, that Miss Fleming’s acquaintances, 
like some ruined gamester’s friends in an eighteenth-century 
comedy, turned their backs on her in her adversity. The 
wearers of purple and fine linen are not devoid of hearts, 
only a little thoughtless, by reason of their being lapped 
warmly from rough blasts of evil fortune. Had it not been 
“ the season,” Beatrice might have had the eight months’ 
run of a dozen country-houses. But nobody wants visitors 
in London. Wherefore, her Grace of Snowdon and twenty 
other ladies belonging to that social pyramid of which Snow- 
don’s duchess was the apex, penned very kind notes to Miss 
Fleming, but did not ask her to come to them in Belgravia. 
The Hon. and Rev. Augustus Fleming and his wife, strug- 
gling people, who could ill aftord the rent of their house and 
the jobmaster’s charge for their horses, had been used tu re. 
ceive Beatrice for a few weeks during the summer carnival of 
London, and to take her with them into “ society,” at the 









of hot-bloo@ed youth, be more hungry for an inheritance 
thar was this cold, frugal, elderly expectant, whose meagre 
face and trim gray whiskeis were soon familiar sights at 
Richmond. 

He—Jobn Fleming, lord of Pinchbeck—was very busy. 
fle haunted Bedford Row, sending in his card perpetually to 
Mr. Glegg, and waiting with meek determination, among the 
clerks, until the eminent family solicitor was at liberty to see 
him. He had his own lawyers, of a very different stamp to 
that of Goodeve and Glegg, Messrs. Ferret and Pounce, of 
Thavies Inn, but though they were active in the matter, their 
activity was subdued by the caution of their principal. Hard 
men are not always hard with the useful attorneys who at- 
tend to their foreclosures and draw their covenants. Mr. 
Fleming was so. Never a six-and-eightpence went into the 
bill of costs without his full knowledge and consent. He 
kept his legal hounds Jean and fit to run, and never forgot to 
impress on them the advantage of having in him, despite 
his rigid economy, at least one respectable client, good to 
brag of among the small fry. The one thing which John 
Fleming dreaded was, that Beatrice should go to law with 
him in defence of her rights under Lady Livingston’s miss- 
ing will. He should win—yes, of course he should win— 
but then the glorious uncertainty and delays of the law, 
and the fearful costs of court and costs in the cause, and 
Ferret and Pounce with their swingeing bill, scared him. 
The newspapers would get hold of him too, and he was 
averse to have the lurid glare of the Lime-light leading arti- 
cles turned on him and his quiet, prim, blood-sucking ways. 
Something sensational would be made out of the well-born 
usurer from the Eastern Counties, coming up to assert his 
extieme claims against a girl who would have on her side the 
sympathies of the very judges who ruled against her; and as 
for costs as ugainst poor Beatrice, why, Ferret and Pounce 
could hardly find the wearer of a wig brazen-faced enough to 
ask for them. 

Mr. John Fleming,then,was very urbane to Beatrioe his cou- 
sin, when he came down toRichmond. He took out his hand- 
kerchief, and snivelled, when he spoke to the tearful girl of 
her good friend departed. Lady Livingston, he said, had 
never quite understood him; he regretted it, but so it was, 
not but that he had always strongly desired that concord and 
amity should reign between his unworthy self and one so 
noble and excellent as was the dowager. Her property had 
now devolved on himself, her natural and nearest heir. But 
he begged, he did earnestly beg, that Miss Beatrice Fleming 
would consider herself, for the present, as much at home at 
the Fountains as during the lifetime of her benefactress. 
Pray, let her take her own time, and consult her own con- 





venience, as to her plans and her future place of residence } 

















































dowager’s request. But the dowager’s request had always 
been backed by the dowager’s cheque-book ; and now that 
Lady Livingston’s purse could no longer be made available, 
the Hon. and Rev. Augustus, and his painstaking spouse, and 
his two rawboned girls, made no sigu as of giving houseroom 
to their orphan cousin. 

Yet, she must go forth from her old home; bnt whither ? 
She almost envied Violet Maybrook, who was of course to go 
too, but whose strong and self-reliant nature fitted her by far 
the best of those two for taking an active share in life’s bat- 
tle. Violet was accomplished and wel! instructed, and with 
the reccmmendation of Mrs. General Buckram and the other 
lady-fossils of Hampton Court, could not long be without an 
engagement as governess or companion. With Beatrice the 
case was widely diflerent. There ed mg women, as there 
are young men,of whom we feel assured that, in case of pecuni- 
ary mishap, they will fall, somehow, on their feet. There 
are others for whom we predicate the worst ills of poverty, 
shorn lambs all too tender for the bleak hillside. 

“T don’t think, if I tried to be a governess, that any ove 
would have me,” Beatrice had said, more than once since she 
had realised what her prospects really were. And indeed she 
was but a luckless outsider in that race in which highly cer- 
tificated teachers, elaborately trained for the profession, de- 
mure Minervas reared at colleges, and steeped in ologies to 
the very rims of their blue spectacles, enter for the hundred. 
guinea Nursery Stakes. 

Towards Beatrice, the respect and the affection of the 
angry servants remained unwavering. Mutinecrs 23 they 
were in their demeanor towards the hateful heir-at-law, and 
chronic as was their grumbling at the stinted housekeeping, 
they waited on the adopted daughter of their generous old 
mistress with a zeal that was to the credit of human nature. 
Sorely disappointed as they were that the dowager's pre- 
sumed ntestacy cut them oit from their legitimate hopes of 
pay and pension, they were reverent and tender in their 
mention of the dead. And it is a fact that they were more 
perturbed at Miss Fleming’s being “kep’ out” of what they 
firmly believed to be her rights, than at the loss of that 
annual gifton which some of them, grown frail in service, 
looked as to a cruteh for decrepit age. Mr. Glegg, who now 
“acted,” ag hecalled it, fer Beatrice, came down once and 
again ta see her; and it may have been due to the bold front 
which he presented to the common enemy, that John Flem- 
ing’s hints regarding the yoopety of his kinswoman’s depar- 
ture were not more pressing. He was sorry for her, and 
said so, Mr. Glegg even offered, at his own costs and 
charges, to commence proceedings in acourt of law, the 
result of which would be to postpone for months Mr. Flem- 
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“Of course, my dear young lady, it’s only a question of 
time,” the lawyer had said; “he must beat us in the long- 
run; but we can traverse every plea, and with counter- 
affidavits, and a demurrer to the main issue, can throw the 
thing into afuture term; ay, and cost the mean hound a 
trifle of his darling money too.” 

But of this, though grateful to Mr. Glegg for his champion- 
ship, Beatrice would not hear. There was no will forthcom- 
ing, nor would she avail herself of any legal chicanery to 
hamper the wheels of Mr. John Fleming’s triumphal chariot. 

Yet her mind must be made up, and that speedily. The 
old ladies at Hampton Court, Mrs. General Buckram and the 


rest, would have shared their crust with her, say for a fort-| 


night apiece ; and Mr. Glegg did induce his buxom red-faced 
wife to write to Miss Fleming, asking her to spend a month 
at the “ Lodge ;” but she was in no mood for a peripatetic 
existence of this sort, and all these well-meant offers were 
thankfully declined. Dashwocd’s sullen silence remained 
unbroken. Even Oswald Charlton, who had once visited the 
Fountains since the memorable occasion of the funeral, now 
seemed, so Beatrice thought, to have forgotten her. Well, 
well! It was better, perhaps, that it should be so. No 
happiness could accrue from any renewal of their former 
intimacy. She was still bound by her promise to Dashwood, 
and even were that barrier no longer in existence, she could 
not expect her former lover to sacrifice his ease and his pros- 

ects for the sake of taking to his home a penniless bride. 

et it was with joy that she at length received a letter from 
Oswald, announcing that he should be at Richmond on the 
morrow, and expressing a strong desire for some conversa- 
tion with her. She wrote her answer, and despatched it. 
Worldly prudence, self-depreciation, vere forgotten. She 
should see h’m, at anyrate, once again. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—TWO FAIR OFFERS. 

“A lady, miss, wishing to see you, please?” said a voice, 
the owner of which wore a cap, trimmed for the nonce with 
black ribbons, and a spotless apron over a frock of that pecu- 
liar-like print which seems to be manufactured expressly for 
the wear of the English female servant. 

“A lady? What lady?” asked Violet wearily. She was 
growing very weary, in these latter days, of the world, not, 
indeed, with the thorough weariness that weighs down the 
old and the worn-out, but to as great an extent as was com- 
patible with her youth, 

“T think, miss, it is her as came down, formerly, to give 
the music-lessons,” answered the girl, who was a raw, new 
under-housemaid, one of the recruits who from time to time 
were sent up from the Heavitree estate 10 be ¢rilled and 
taught by Mrs. Hart the housekeeper. 

“Miss Larpent? Certainly, I will see her,” said Violet, 
after a moment’s hesitation: “in the library, Susan, if you 
will say so.” 

But the girl shook her beribboned head. “ Those lawyer 
gentlemen are a-writing there, miss,” she said: “ Le as they 
call Ferret, and acts up to it, poking about with his ugly face 
all over the house; and aclerk of his; and Brickman the 
auctioneer. And Mr. John—though he be no master o’ mine, 
for all he orders and nags—is writing in the blue drawing- 
room along with Vother ’torney. But there’s no one in the 
dining-room just now.” 

Wherefore, Violet Maybrook gave audience to the compa- 
nion of her infancy, Aphy Larpent, in the great room where 
the nabob’s feasis had been spread in the old days of hard 
drinking and heavy feeding, and where of late the mourners 
at Lady Livingston’s funeral bad assembled. ‘To witness the 
meeting, it might have been thought that the two had ex- 
changed characters; for Violet's rare beauty and stately 
presence were clouded by the lassitude which had of late 
crept ever her, whereas the elt’s eyes sparkled as with the 
hidden fires that glow beneath the surface of the opal, and 
her gliding movements were quicker and more assured than 
was usual with her. 

“Your hand burns, Vi, like fire: you are not ill?” asked 
the young music-mistress as she touched the palm which 
Miss Maybrook mechanically laid within her grasp. 

“Til! No; I am well enough,” answered Violet, with 
indifterence. 

Was she one to complain, and to such a one as the false 


before Aphrodite’s pretty speech was so prettily spoken. 
But, after a moment's thought, she decided within herself 
what her answer should be. What possible harm, after all, 
could such neighborhood do to her? The hold which Aphy 
had upon her would be as efficacious for harm, perhaps more 
so, at a distance than when they two should be together. 
And the instinct that had formerly made her sbrink from 
Bruce’s sister had gradually become very much weakened. 

“ Come—it’s a fair offer, 
narrowly. : = 

“ And I accept it, Aphy,” returned Violet slowly ; accept 
it, 1 am sure,in the spirit in which it is made.” As she 
spoke, a figure passed the window towards which her face 
was turned. She started. “Mr. Charlton again !” she said ; 
“TI thought he would come nc more. People, except birds 
of ill omen, like those busy instruments of the new owner 
who now pervade the house, seem to keep very much aloof 
from the Fountains now. Yet it was Lord Livingston’s 
nephew, I am certain.” . . 

Oswald Charlton it was whose figure had in passing the 
window «attracted the notice of Miss Maybrook, and we may 
as well follow him to the small yellow drawing-room, which 
had been the dowager’s favorite apartment during the winter 
months, Tite rest of the house was delivered over to an 
incursion of Goths from Thavies Inn, and of Vandals from 
the auction-mart, cataloguing, appraising, inspecting, whatso- 
ever might appear likely to bring a good price by public com- 
petition. But the yellow drawing-room had been one of the 
earliest rooms to be subjected to this invasion of “ Mr. John’s” 
satellites, and there Beatrice Fleming was able to receive 
Oswald without much prospect of their conversation being 
interrupted by the rush of greasy Hebrews with patent pen- 
cils and bulging pocket-books. - 

“Iam very glad that you could see me to-day,” said Os- 
wald, making up his mind to break the somewhat awkward 
silence that prevailed after the first commonplace words of 
greeting bad been said; “and the more so because, as I sup- 
pose, you will not remain here, now, very long.” 

“Tt was very kind of you—to—to think of me,” returned 
Beatrice shyly, and, in spite of herself, her lip trembled a 
very little, and there were tears in her eyes. Up to that mo- 
ment, there had been between these two young persons an 
embarrassing consciousness of the restraint of their present 
position. True-lovers, forbidden any longer to speak on the 
topic of love, are wretched conversationists, each knowing 
that from bis or her lips mere platitudes sound doubly trite. 
But now, as he noted the suppressed signs of the emotion 
which Beatice could not quite hide, he found his tongue at 
last, and spoke out boldly enough. 

“To think of you!” he exclaimed. “ When doI not think 
of the prize I hoped to win, and lost, cf what I loved so 
dearly, but that was beyond my reach! Do not be alarmed, 
I beg of you,” he added, more gently, as he saw that Beatrice 
was startled by his vehemence ; “I did not come to disturb 
your grief by dwelling on my own selfish sorrows. But 
remember that I never promised not to love you, dearest— 
that would have been beyond my power. What I really did 
engage to do was, to keep aloof, and that I have done. I 
should not have been here to-day, were it not for the great 
and sudden loss which you have had to bear, and to which 
ought not to be added that lesser loss, the deprivation of 
what is justly yours.” 

“Nothing is mine,” said Beatrice, with an unsuccessful 
attempt to smile, “ nothing, now. I never knew how rich I 
was until I found myself alone in the world. But indeed it 
is not the money that I regret.” 

“No; it is natural,” answered Oswald, “that while the 
smart of your recent grief 1s still fresh, your thoughts should 
dwell solely on the memory of her whom you have lost. 
Young as you are, and free, hitherto, from sordid thoughts 
and cares, mere poveriy seems dwarfed by the anguish that 
has gone before. And yet, believe me, many as are the 
temptations that enervate the rich, it is not always well to be 
poor. There are natures that grow sour and hard in adver- 
sity, and others, of a more gentle stamp, that fade and wither 
in an uncongenial atmosphere of anxiety and want. It is no 
light thing for you, young, well nurtured, and delicate, to be 
flung thus unprotected among strangers; for, so far as I 
know, your own resources must be indeed small.” 





creature before her, of the long, long watch of the night, 
spent in sleepless, feverish unrest, of the haunting past, the 
brooding future, the intolerable present, the weight of care, 
of rage, and of regret, which are for those who do wrong on 
earth what were the fabled Eumenides of old Greece! Nor, 
in very truth, was she ill. ‘These rich natures, full of life, 
fraught with a potency of enjoyment or of suflering, can 
bear a very great strain before the chain snaps. 

“ You did not come here, old friend, to inquire as to my 
health, did you? I must wait until it pleases you to explain 
what you would have of me,” she added coldly, as she sigued 
to her visitor to be seated. 

“ Upon my word, your receptior is not a very encouraging 
one, and some people would take huff, and go as they came,” 
returned the elf, with her hard mocking litle laugh; “ but 
we have known one another a very long time, and are privi- 
leged. I merely ran down to-day, my dear, to say how glad 
I should be, as, of course, you cannot stay in these diggings— 
can you?—if you would come to me. I’m lonely, since 
Bruce went, 4s you may guess; so it is half-selfish, after all, 
is my errand.” 

“ Half-selfish !” Violet repeated those words, unconscious 
that she did so, and tried, with some success, to shake off the 
languor that dulled her usually clear brain. When had she 
known, since the early days of dolls and sweetmeats, 
Apluodite Larpent to be actuated by any motive that could 
not be directly traced to some mean impulse! But what, in 
this instance, could be her object? That was not so plain. 
“You know, Ll suppose, Aphy, that T have but my smali say- 
ings, and shall be very poor,” said Violet at length. 

* Poor; and so am I,” answered the other promptly ; “ but 
then two women can live on what aman would fling away 
on cabs and cigars. - There is Bruce's old room at your ser- 
vice. You and I will live as frugally as a couple of country 
mice that have strayed into this great splendid capital of 
London, to make money if we can, not to waste it. shall 
teach music to any one who will be good enough to patronise 
me; and you will give morning Jessons to pupils, I daresay, 
until you can hear of something better. If I were to say 
how pleased I should be to set up housekeeping with a very 
old friend like yourself, you wouldn’t believe me, And yet, 
Vi, dear, it is true.” 

This was very well said, well and naturally, and it would 

probably have obtained credence from nine men out of ten. 

ut one woman does not see another through the illusory 
haze of sentimental preference which dims the perception of 
either sex where the other is concerned. Violet Maybrook 
wag not one fraction nearer to putting trust in thefdisinte- 


“Pow can I help that?” said Beatrice, this time smiling 
through her tears. “I mean to be very brave, and to make 
myself useful, if lean. I have something of my own, a little, 
and perhaps, if Lam not thought clever enough to teach, I 
might still do something to eke it out. I can draw and paint, 
not very well, I daresay, but I should be contented with very 
humble gains. And I do not want very much.” 

Oswald Charlton shook bis head very sadly. “‘ You scarcely 
know, I fear,” he said, “ what difficulties await the poor lady 
who tries to turn her accomplishments into bread-winning 
arts. I have acen, unfortunately, only too much of these ex- 
periments ; the pretty sketches sold for what barely paid the 
cost of colors ané@ Bristol-board; the dainty lace, over which 
its maker had half blinded herself, purchased at a price so 
low that its offer appeared an insult; the illuminated book, 
the gay embroidery, vainly hawked from shop to stop. All 
honor to those whotry to work, and to live by work in the 
hour of affliction, but the market for such wares as these is 
terribly overstocked. But I did not c.me to prove myself a 
croaking prophet of evil,” he added more cheerfully ; “I 
came to say that I have turned the matter of the disappear- 
ance of the will over in my bead, and am quite convinced 
that it is in existence, and that it is in the hands of this Davis, 
or Larpent, or whatever the man’s real name may be.” 

“But Mr. Glegg was certain it had been—destroyed,” 
pleaded Beatrice; “and I think so too. Had it been in the 
house here, it must have been found.” 

“ Mr. Glegg,” answered Charlton, “ though a shrewd solici- 
tor, is not inrallible, and the less so, because his babitual turn 
of thought disposes him to accept the most ordinary and 
prosaic solution of every one of those riddles which life pre- 
sents us. And even he was staggered, and admitted himself 
to be so, by some of the arguments which I advanced when 
we yesterday discussed the question. I need not weary you 
with my reasons. I have only come to say, that I will spare 
no toil, no trouble, no cost within the limits of «a poor man’s 
purse, to bring that missing will to light, and to right the 
cruel wrong under which I firmly believe you to be 
suttering.” 

“ But your profession, your prospects” Beatrice began ; 
but the young man, half playfully, cut short her expostula- 
tion. 

“ My profession, as you are aware,” he said, “is not my 
sole means of support. And as regards my prospects, why, I 
am young enough to afford to be put back, as it were, for a 
space in the race of life, and to allow myself to be outstripped 
by my juniors of a year or so. I must work doubly hard, 
later on, to make up for lost time. But of one thing I am 
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resolved: Heayitree Hall and its acres, and the rest cf the 


said Aphrodite, who watched her | 


[poy Se = go tothe trueowner. And the true owner 
jis not Mr. John Fleming. The will exists. It has been 
stolen. And I will find it, and reinstate my good aunt’s 
| lawful heiress in the position that is justly hers.” 

“But granting that you prove successful,” rejoined Bea- 
trice timidly, “ have you considered the results of your ve 
| success: I should be still bound, still betrothed, to Frederic 
| Dashwood. Nor is it in his nature not to claim a rich wife. 
He would come to demand the fulfilment of the pledge, and 
I could not gainsay him. Would it not be better, far better, 
to let the property go, and to leave me quiet in my 
obscurity ?” 

The young barrister rose from his chair, walked to the 
window, and stood gazing out for some moments. And yet 
he did not see the driving cloud-rack, nur the rose-trees in 
their wealth of bloom, nor the green of the tall grass that 
flourished, unmown, on the once trim lawn. Might it not be 
true that in. seeking the restoration of Beatrice Fleming’s 
rights, he was really working for the man to whom he felt 
so rooted en aversion, for Sir Frederick Dashwood! No 
doubt but that the mercenary baronet would be deterred by 
no scruples from claiming Beatrice as his bride. To recover 
the fortune which, by fraud or accident, had been lost, was to 
condemn the girl he loved to a life of wedded misery. His 
own chance, too, poor and feeble as it was, would then be 
utterly extinguished. 

But there was too much nobility of soul in Oswald Charl- 
ton to permit him to weigh his own hopes, his own longings, 
in the scales wherein he sought to strike ‘he balance of Bea- 
trice Fleming’s welfare. He nad no security that, even now, 
Pashwood might not persist in his designs. And the idea of 
that tender girl as the ill-trea‘ed wife of a needy and fierce 
profligate, as the victim of his savage or sullen humors, and 
a target for the insolence of incensed creditors, all but mad- 
dened him. Better than such a lot as that would be gilded 
chains, such as polite Hymen occasionally forges for civilised 
wear. Should tte property be recovered, and should the 
baronet prove intractable, it would be easy for judicious 
friends to prepare such settlements as should render Miss 
Fleming’s fortune-hunting cousin dependent on his wife’s 
good-will for the supplies which his extravagance required. 
This was but a dismal form of relief, but it was better than 
the too probable alternative. It would be very bad that 
Beatrice should become a governess, exposed, it might be, to 
the captice or tyrarny of purse-proud employers. It would 
be worse to contemplate her becoming the nominal mistress 
of a bankrupt establishment, and the joyless slave of a bad 
husband. He thought over all these things, and his mind 
was made up. 

“Come what may, dear Beatrice,” he said aloud, “I will 
es | do my duty by you. Consider what my poor aunt 
would feel, did she know that that precious kinsman of hers, 
now engaged in calculating the utmost profit that he can 
make by selling to the highest bidder every object that was 
to her as a dumb friend, was able to turn ker chosen heiress 
out of tbe mansion that is hers of right! The wishes of tie 
dead should be held sacred, surely, in this case, as in others. 
Lady Livingston’s intentions on your behalf were matter of 
public notoriety, nor ought they to be frustrated, while J, 
at any rate, have health and strength to carry them out.— 
What is that?’ 

For at that instant there was a tap at the door, and the old 
butler, who had committed the solecism of knocking, came 
gliding into the room, with his impassible face and noiseless 
tread, bearing, on a salver chased with the Livingston arms 
and coronet, a letter with a deep black edge. Long after the 
old servant had withdrawn, Beatrice remained with this 
letter in her hand, unopened, as if she feared to break the 
seal. When she did do so, she read as follows : 


Dear Covustn—I never wrote to you before, nor have we 
ever met, so that the face, and the handwriting, and the very 
name, perhaps, of your present correspondent are likely to be 
equally unfamiliar to you. The signature of Catherine Dash- 
wood might not at once introduce me, as what I am, tie 
widow of Philip Dashwood. My poor husband, you may 
have heard, was tLe eldest son of old Sir George, and would 
have been now the baronet, but for bis early death in Canada. 
You may possibly have heard something of my story, and of 
the loss of my dear little boy,a year since, by drowning. He 
was all I bad left in the world, and I am a desolate, heert- 
broken woman, and, I am afraid, but dull company. I men- 
tion this, pot to parade my own sorrows, which are, after all, 
of a character every day to be met with, but to prepare you 
for a very quiet and uneventful routine of life, should you 
accept my invitation. And now for the invitation itself. 
Had ycu been, as was at first supposed, the wealthy and en- 
vied heiress of my old friend, Lady Livingston, I should not 
have cast the black shadow of my mourning across your 
joyous and prosperous young life. ” As it is, grief naturally 
feels a fellowship with grief, and in the belief that you are 
now for the moment without a home, I write to ask you to 
share mine. To come to me will be to confer, not to incur an 
obligation. Although far from being rich, I am fairly well 
provided with worldly goods, and excepting some old reia- 
tions who have grown almost to forget me during the years 
I spent out of England, I have none to love me. It should 
= be my fault it I did not earn some little liking on your 
part. 

We are, 2s you know, connected by effinity, if not by blood, 
and I have received only kindness from some of your race 
and name, wiich may, I trust, serve as an excuse for the 
liberty which I, a stranger, presume to take. I make you my 
ofler, such as it is, frankly and freely, not disguising from 
myself, or from you, that life beneath my roof may prove to 
one like yourself to be monotonous and melancholy. I own 
that I should be sadly disappointed, should you refuse me, 
and yet 1 am not selfish enough to regret it, should your 
refusal be prompted by the fact, that brighter prospects lie 
before you, aod that I have been misinformed. And remem- 
ber that if you decide on coming to me here, you remain free 
as air, to stay, or to leave me when you will, in the very pro- 
bable case of your becoming tired of me, although, if ysu are 
what l remember you in childhood—you have forgotten, of 
course, seeing Mrs. Philip Dashwood, on her only visit to her 
native country for long years—I should not easily grow tired 
of you. Your room—you see | have taken possession of you 
by anticipation—is ready, and at any rate there is nothing 
gloomy about it, or about the externals of the honse, what- 
ever its mistress may be. From your windows, through the 
screen of the rose-creepers, and between the trees, you can 
see the blue waves breaking in along line of foam on the 
sunny beach. If you will come at once to occupy it, you 
will greatly please your sincere well-wisher and friend, 


CATHERINE DasHWoop. 


This was all, with the exception of a postscript, sending a 
kind message of remembrance to Miss Maybrook, and of the 
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the prettiest and least frequented watering places on the 
south coast. 

“T never,” said Oswald, as he folded and laid down the 
letter, which Beatrice, having first read its contents, had | 
handed to him for perusal, “ heard anything but good of this 
Mrs. Philip Dashwood. Sorrow, at all events, has not made | 
her selfish. But, as regards this offer of hers” 

“TI shail accept it,” answered Beatrice, whose eyes were 
again swimming in tears. “I have not so many friends left 
to me that I can afford to reject the kind hand held cut to 
me in the very moment when [ scem most to need it. Yes, 
will go; and, if sue will let me, we shall be very dear friends. 
I am sure I shall not feel myself a stranger there. And it is 
time that I should go, for this dear, dear old house is no 
jonger a home for me, and I am daily made to know that I 
am a trespasser here.” 

“ Not for long, however,” said Oswald Charlton, affecting a 
cheery confidence which he was far from experiencing, as he 
rose to say farewell. ‘* Wrong, as the nursery saw says, will 
come rigbt, be sure, one day. I wish I were as certain of be- 
ing Lord Chancellor, as I am that the missing will exists, and 
can be traced out, if only the seeker holds tu his quest tena- 
ciously enough. _ Whitborne is not very far off, too, and I 
shall crave Mrs. Dash wood’s permission to come down, now 
and then, to report progress. And now, though it is hard to 
say it—good-bye, dear, dear Beatrice; good-bye!’ He 
pressed her hand in his, turned quickly away, and be was 
gone. 





To be continued. 
—_——»>__— 


MIGRATORY BOGS. 


There are said to be some six million acres of bog in the 
United Kingdom, Ireland boasting or bewailing the possession 
of at least a moiety of the ill-conditioned mixture, Scotland 
coming in fora third, and England owning the remaining 
million of moist acres, which no one has yet managed to put 
to very profitable use. Fortunate!y for those whose lines are 
cast in their undesirable neighborhood, British bogs very 
rarely become so impatient of quiescence as to convert them- 
selves into movable property, and set out on their travels, as 
Chat Moss did in the far-away days of many-wived King Hal. 
Leland tells how, “ bursting up within a mile of Mosley 
Haul, it destroyed muci ground with moss thereabout, and 
destroyed much fresh-water fish thereabout, first. cerrupting 
with stinking water Glasbrook, and so Glasbrook carried stink- 
ing water and moss into Mersey water, and Mersey corrupted, 
carried the rolling moss, part to the shores of Wales, part to 
the Isle of Man, and some unto Ireland. And in the very 
top of Chateley Moor, where the moss was highest and broke, 
is now a plain, fair valley as ever in times past, and a rill 
runneth in it, and pieces of small trees be found in the bot- 
tom.” Thanks to Stephenson’s genius and perseverance, 
Chat Moss is not likely to be guilty of another freak of the 
kind. We can find but one other instance recorded of bog- 
moving in England, and that happened in the “ Debatable 
Land” of olden time, near the Netherby whose Grames, 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves went racing and chasing 
o’er Cannobie Lea, in the vain hope of catching young Loch- 
invar and his fair Ellen. When Pennant visited the place in 
1768, he saw a beautiful tract of cultivated land: four years 
afterwards, he beheld notbing but a dismal swamp. The 
fertile vale had succumbed to Solway Moss, the sixteen 
hundred acres of peat-mud of which had only been kept 
within bounds by the hard outer crust. Ignorag, or careless 
of the consequences, some peat-diggers cut away part of the 
protecting edge of the bog; a three days’ dowapour came, 
and, uoable to withstand the extra pressure, the hitherto 
effectual barrier yielded, and let out a river of thick black 
slush, carrying everything before it. It was on the night of 
the 17th of November 1771, that a farmer living close by the 
Moss, hearing an unusual noise, went out of doors, lantern in 
land, to discover the meaning of it. He saw a small dark- 
colored stream flowing towards him, and for the moment, 
fancied it came from his own dunghill; but the stream grow- 
ing to a deluge, he ran as he nevei ran before, to rouse up all 
within hail, with the news that the Moss was out. Some 
received their first intimation ot the disaster from the entrance 
of the “ Stygian tide” into their houses; these sound sleepers 
had to wait for the daylight ere they escaped through the 
roof, with the aid of outside friends. Still there was cause 
for congratulation: although buildings had been swept 
down, ccttages filled from floor to rooftree, and four hundred 
acres of good land overwhelmed beyond redemption, no man, 
woman or child had been done to death by the unlooked-for 
irruption. The cattle had not escaped so well, many beasts 
being suffocated in their sheds. One cow, the solitary sur- 
vivor of eight, after standing up to its neck in mud and 
water for sixty hours, had appetite enough to eat heartily 
when delivered from durance, but refused to touch any water, 
nor would she “even look at it without manifest signs of 
horror.” 

In 1629, says Dr. Robert Chambers, in his“ Domestic An- 
nals of Scotland,” a large moss with a little lake in the 
middle of it occupied a piece of gradually rising ground in 
the fertile district between Falkirk and Sterling. A highly 
cultivated tract of wheat-land lay below. There had been a 
series of heavy rains, and the moss became overcharged with 
moisture. After some days, during which slight movements 
were visible on this quagmire, the whole moss began one 
night to leave its native situation, and slide gently down to 
the low grounds. The people who lived on these lands, 
receiving sufficient warning, fled, and saved their lives; but 
in the morning light they beheld their little farms, sixteen in 
number, covered six feet deep with liquid moss, and hope- 
lessly lost. In the wet August of 1861, a farmer dwelling 
near the town of Slamannan, looking out from his door early 
one morning, beheld some twenty acres of Aucbingray Moss 
part company with its clay bottom, and float away for three- 
quarters of a mile, to the utter ruin of a large quantity of 
arable land and potato-ground over which it spread. 

_Yet more extraordinary was the sight seen in the county of 
Limerick in 1697. The continuous rains of a very unfavor- 
able spring getting under a large bog at Charleville, forced 
up lis centre to a great height. Soon afterwards, sounds re- 
sembling distant thunder betokened mischief was brewing 
underground, the boghill sank as rapidly as it had risen, and 
then the entire mass was set in motion. A wide deep ditch 
separated it from: some pasture-land, but did not prevent the 
bog sweeping onward with wave-like undulations, but un- 
broken surface, and carrying the pasture-lazd with it, to de- 
posit it upon an adjoining meadow, covering it wholly with 
sixteen feet of soil—after which, it would be difficult, we 
should fancy, to deciie as toownership. The pasture became 
bog, and the old site of the bog was left bare, marked by an 
unsightly hole, throwing up “ foul water and very stinking 
vapors.” After a violent storm in March 1745, a turbary at 





Addergoole, near Dunmore in Galway, which the turf-cutters 


had only just left, began to move, and floating to a piece of 
low-lying pasture near the river-side, spread over a space of 
thirty acres. The choked river overflowed its banks, and in 
a very short time the fields near were hidden by a lake cov- 
ering fifty acres. Before a passage cou!d be cut for the river, 
the lake had extended over three hundred acres, and a week 
after that operation had been effected, a fifth part of the de- 
luged land still remained under water. 

This notable event in the simple annals of Dunmore will 
no longer stand unparalleled in the records of the little Irish 
town. On the Ist of October 1873, a farmer diligently 
laboring in his potato-field caught sight of a brown mass 
making bis way towards him. Leaving his spade in the 
ground, he ran off to fetch some neighbors. An elevated bog 
about three miles distant from the town had burst through 
its banks, descending so swiftly that by the time the fright- 
ened man got back to his potato-field, half of it was buried, 
and a few stooks on a high knoll were all that remained to 
tell where his corn-field had been. In a very short space of 
time, the cruel torrent had buried three farm-houses, and 
covered two hundred acres of valuable land with “ half-con- 
crete, half-fluid” deposit, toa depth, in some places, of ten 
feet, leaving a great basin of a mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence, from which steadily flowed a stream of very watery 
brown bog-stuff. At the time we write-tkree weeks after 
the outburst—this stream had attained 4 length of two miles, 
with a breadth of about a quarter of a mile, and two millions 
cubic feet of bog-stuft had been sent down the valley. A 
letter from Dunmore says: “ The worst of the damage already 
done is that it is likely to be permanent in its effects, unless, 
indeed, the foreign matter continues its locomotion, aud 
branches off to some locality where it will affect no industrial 
interest. As it is, a wide extent of capital land has been 
converted into a black swamp; several families have been 
ruined, not only by the loss of their holdings and hones, but 
by the destruction of their crops, their firing, and other pro- 
perty which there was not time to save. It is pitiable to see 
one of these ill fated tenements surrounded by the filthy ooze 
of the bog, with no trace of the green fields an1 cheerful 
harvest stubble that the occupants of the deserted dwelling 
looked upon from its threshold only a fortnight ago.” 

It is consoling for those who have not suffered by the un- 
toward action of the migratory bog to know that such calaini- 
ties are of very rare occurrence, Might they not be rendered 
impossible? We think so. If bog-reclamation could be made 
as exciting as running after political jack-o’-lanterns, moving 
vogs would soon rank among the wonders of the past. 


—_—_»—__—__ 
a 
SHAM-JEWELLERY. 


The passion for jewellery has been a habit of mankind 
from the days of Solomon to those of the Shah. It was il- 
lustrated by the idolaters of Somnath ; it blazed at the feet 
of the Esterbazies ; it has culminated in the tiara and belt of 
Nasr-Shah-Eddin. This potentate made himself the cyno- 
sure of Europe by means of the diamonds flaming upon his 
aigrette, his breast, and the hilt and the sheath of his scimitar ; 
and so the subject of gems has been wonderfully upon the 
carpet lately. But with fashion comes ambition. People 
will wear glittering ornaments somehow, and prefer the 
false to none ut all. In romance, these lustrous deceptions 
have played a high part, as in the story, by Dumas, of the 
“ Three Musqueteers,” where a brilliant bit of dissimulation 
saves Anne of Austria from disgrace. Everybody, too, has 
read tales of extravagant ladies pledging their genuine jewels 
and wearing shams for the deception of society. And the 
art has reached such perfection, that, apart from certain 
tests, which, uf course, are impossible to upply, they really 
do deceive. In flash and splender, the imitated are often 
searcely inferior to the originals, whence, by the chemist’s 
magic, they are copied. In dealing with this consummate 
kind of forgery, one preliminary remark has to be made. 
Jewels viewed %i a natural, and jewels viewed in an artificial 
light, are, like certain sorts of beauty, not to be compared. 
There is a fluid radiance in them which wants refraction ; 
the former take it from the sun, the latter from the chande- 
lier. In the case of the peerless stone, however, the diamond, 
the object of the splendid illusion is to produce a perfectly 
colorless substance, thoroughly lucid, and capable of reflect- 
ing all lights. To this pebble—for it is nothing more—have 
been attributed many virtucs; but it can be fabricated by 
science with a very near approach to reality. First, it is 
necessary to disselve charcoal. Then follow processes re- 
quiring crystallisation—a mingling of pure water, a little 
carbonate of sulphur, and certain proportions of liquefied 
phosphorus. Still, all this may not yield a thoroughly de- 
ceptive diamond. Another composition is made from silver- 
sand, very pure potash, minium, calcined borax, and a form 
of arsenic, varied occasionally by a mixture of strass—a mix- 
ture for which an equivalent is paste, and which represents 
transparent pebbles burnt to powder, white-lead, and other 
similar materials. Sometimes rock-crystal is used, with 
borax acid from Italy, and nitrate of potash. Of these 
materials is composed the false diamond, which figures so 
alluringly in the shop- windows of the Palais Royal. 

Let us turn to the sapphire, the next esteemed among pre- 
cious stones, even above the emerald and the ruby. Itisa 
product of the East, though found, of inferior quality, in 
Bohemia, Saxony, and France among rocks of the secondary 
period. There are white sapphires, occasionally mistaken 
for diamonds; crimson or carmine, resplendent beyond des- 
cription ; vermilion, and topaz-tinted. Indeed, we may as- 
sign rank to the emerald as daughter to the sapphire. Do 
you covet them in order to beam with borrowed lustre at a 
ball? Take, as the cookery-books say, one ounce of paste, 
mix with two grains of precipitated oxide of cobalt, and 
there you have the colored and glowing necklet, which none 
except a jeweller can detect. Supposing, however, that you 
desire ear-rings of chrysoberyl, or chrysopal—or cymophane, 
as the French term it, which means “ floating-light’—the 
trifle is exceedingly pretty, with its surface of asparagus green 
and its heart of radiating fire. Yet it is to be emulated by a 
combination of aluminium, silica, oxide of iron, and lime. 

Coming to the splendid gem, the ruby, whether of Brazil, 
Barbary, or Bobemia, with its cherry or purple red, varied 
by opalescent or milky aspects, there are various methods of 
rivalling it—with litharge and calcined shells; with paste, 
antimony, glass, and purple of Cassius; with white-sand, 
washed in hydrochloric acid, minium, calcined potash, cal- 
cined borax, and oxide of silver, stirred in a crucible. We 


are furnishing our jewel-box rapidly, and at a very moder- | 


ate expense. But care must be taken lest, through an im- 
prudent admixture, your fictitious ruby should suggest the 
idea of a garnet, which is a poor and unrecognisable relation 
of the family. The topaz has never been very fashionable in 
England; yetit is a charming gem in al! its varieties—yellow, 
white, colorless—“ drops of water” the Dutch lapidaries call 
these—orange, shining to little disadvantage among 














diamonds, “ red jonquil,” purple, red, blue, and violet. But 
it is unnecessary to search the rocks of Brazil, Saxony, or 
Bohemia to gain credit for wearing these bits of beautiful 
radiance. A little white-lead, with somes hells of a rich tint, 
pulverised and calcined, will yield a composition of exquisite 
fire and tint, capable of being cut like the genuine gem. So 
willa mixture of antimony, glass, and ordinary jeweller’s 
paste with purple of Cassius; but the best imitation of any is 
produced by a composition of white-sand, minium, burnt 
potash, burnt borax, and oxide of silver. This, with the 
necessary processes, is a somewhat costly preparation. 

Far above the topaz, however, in point of splendor and 
value, ranks the emerald—not that of Brazil, or India, or 
Carthagena, but the “noble” quality discovered in Peru, 
among the valleys of New Granada, of a rich grass green, 
with a sort of velvet surface, unapproached by any other pre- 
cious stone. There are, of course, several varieties—the sky- 
blue, the aquamarine, the corn-colored, even the white; but 
they are not often imitated. The true smaragdus has been 
converted almost into an object of worship. It has been ex- 
alted as an amulet in cases of epilepsy and insanity ; its aid 
has been evoked for the detection of witches and hidden 
treasures; that of Mantu, indeed, was formerly termed the 
“ goddess.” Still, our chemist will, with paste, oxide of cop- 
per, and nitre of potash, create something wonderfully simi- 
lar, or, more elaborately, he may employ numerous different 
materials, including the invaluable silver-sand. The true 
hyacinth of Ceylon, often confounded with the orange sap- 
phire and the saffron topaz, and known also as the “ brown 
diamond,” can be counterfeited almost to perfection. So 
with the water sapphire, hyaline, the common amethyst, the 
“smoke diamond” of Alencon, the cats’ eye, and the agate. 
Onyx and coral need scarcely be enumerated. There is a 
notorious manufacture of onyx nearly all over Europe, from 
German pebbles, treated with acids; and the false can 
scarcely be ‘distinguished from the true, except by their 
weight and price. We should recommend very great cau- 
tion in purchasing what purports to be onyx. In no kind 
of precious stones is more deception practised. As regards 
coral, there are also false kinds as well as the reality. By 
the aid of the real or pink coral, many beautiful imitations 
are eflected ; sometimes with the assistance of diamond-dust, 
for application to mosaic, to furniture ornaments, and enamel. 
The opal is, in its way, peerless among precious stones, and 
the only one which, when extracted from the earth, as in 
Hungary, is soft, hardening and, diminishing in size through 
exposure to the air. It is rarely larger, with its milk-blue 
beauty, illuminated by sun-tints, than a nut, but has always 
been marvellously esteemed. In fact, the flamboyant opal 
of Mexico, representing an admixture of silica, iron, and 
water, is a magnificent gem, and its family is mentioned in 
the Apocalypse, as including “the most noble of stones.” 
In consequence of their being excessively prized, and of a 
quickly fading nature, sham specimens are fabricated to an 
extraordinary extent. 

Thus, also, with pearls, although by many they aré pre- 
ferred when they have lost their original whiteness. The 
rage for these has no limit. False pearls were invented in 
Paris towards the close of Henry 1V.’s reign, by an ingeni- 
ous fellow named Jaquin. Thence the manufacture spread 
into Italy, where it was extensively practised, though the 
French specimens retained their superiority. ‘To begin with, 
were ae the scales of the blay, a small flat fish, with 
a green back and a white belly, common in numerous rivers 
of Europe. The scales are carefully scraped off, and 
repeatedly washed in pure water until they glisten like silver. 
They are then again washed in a sieve, inclosed in a net, and 
whipped like a pulp, though still retaining those rectangular 
particles, which, to some extent distinguishable to the eye, 
constitute a high merit in genuine pearls. ‘The mass thus 
formed was at one time known as “ essence of the East.” 
To it was added some gelatine, from the same fish. Glass 
of the most delicate texture, and powdered white wax, with 
a dash of mother-of-pearl, completed the operation, and the 
necklace of the demoiselle was ready for wearing. It needs 
only a slight additional chemistry to convert these pearls into 
opals—a kind of jelly made from parchment is added. 

The rose-pearls of Turkey are formed by pounding fresh 
and young flowers in a mortar until they become a paste, 
spreading this on cloth, and laying to partially dry in the 
sun. When nearly dry, they are pounded again in rose- 
water, then dried again, and so on until the paste is exceed- 
ingly fine, when it is rounded into shape, polished with rose- 
water, for the sake of lustre and scent, and thus becomes the 
pretty imposture celebrated as the rvuse-pearl. They are of 
various colors—black, for the white throats of Circassia ; red, 
for beauty of a darker depth; blue, also for fairness; anda 
splendid amber, fit for all complexions, though chiefly for 
the brunette. Mock-pearls, it should be remarked, by the 
way, have been made from fruit, perfumed with storax and 
musk. The commerce in these fictitious decorations is prin- 
cipally French and Austrian, though something is known 
about it in our own honorable country. There is Japanese 
cement, there isfrice-paste, and there are Roman pearls, made 
up of silver-sand, fish-scales, spirits of wine, and white wax. 
The Venetian pearls are generally vitreous, and little likely 
to deceive, yet they are sold by thousands of boxes through- 
out Europe, Asia, and the New World. The art employed 
is simply that of producing white glass in tubes, tintec, how- 
ever by a process which the Italians still claim as a secret, 
though the existence of any such mystery in our days may 
be doubted. These tubes, so to speak, are melted again, 
whirled into a globular shape, or sometimes manipulated in 
a soft condition into the spherical form, which, however, is 
occasionally produced by simply stirring the fraginents of 
«lass round and round in a vessel filled with warm sand and 
hot wood-ashes. Nothing now remains beyond collecting 
the pearls, blowing off the dust, stringing them on thick 
strings of silk, packing them in barrels, and exporting them 
far and wide throughout the world, only stopping short of 
the uninhabited islands. Enamel would come into our 
scope, with gilding, silvering, damascening, besides the alloy 
of coinage, but that the subject, however attractive, would 
attain to unmanageable proportions. These are among the 
most tender and delicate arts existing, and their culture has 
always accompanied the higher progress of civilisation, 
Enamelling is, in fact, the creation, rather than the imitation 
of a jewel, and calls upon the artist’s taste and skill scarcely 
less than did the production of Ascanio’s famous lily. The 
clouding and watering of metals, again, are artificial glosses 
upon nature, representing a subtle science; but it is in the 
fabrication of decorative insignia illustrating thelvarious orders 
of chivalry in Europe, that the limits of ingenuity have been 
reached, with their mixture of false gems, their crucibles of 
color, amaranthine enamels, bits of polished shell, and rays 
of burnished metal. 

Thus, therefore, there is still a sort of alchemy practi 
in this world, for it is not a Rosicrucian art to manuf act 
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diamonds, emeralds, rubies, opals, and pearls from the com- 
mon elements of the earth, and convert the contents of a 
laboratory into sparkles which shall flash as though they 
were beautiful secrets surrendered by the two miserly mines 
of Golconda, or the Sinbad valleys of Brazil! The very 
light of beaven, the sunbeams themselves, have been en- 
trapped and imprisoned by these mimetic jewellers. As for 
the result, what myriads of people are pleased in the indul- 
gence of a little innocent vanity, without wearing one for- 
tune on their heads, another round their necks, and a third 
upon their arms! It is not the savage only who delights in 
baubles. Besides, do we not thus enjoy that which Marie 
Antoinette called the “luxury” of wearing diamonds, with- 
out her “ torturing fear” of losing them ? 


—_——_———_—— 


NO WASTE IN MANUFACTURES. 
BY P. L. SIMMONDS. 


One of the special features of the present day is what may 
be termed the economic application of every kind of material, 
old or new, and particularly the utilisation of formerly waste 
substances. But there used to be thousands of raw materials, 
or the residues of manufactures, that were utterly neglected 
or unapplied. This is notso now. The wants of our manu 
facturers, the enhanced price of many raw materials, and the 
growing scarcity of largely employed substances, have led to 
greater thrift, more industrial applications, and the employ- 
ment of substances formerly never thought of. 

Although many countries are now turning their attention 
largely to the utilisation of waste, and experimentalising on 
new materials, yet Great Britain was the first to enter upon 
this field of inquiry, and to prosecute it largely with 
energy and with profit. 

So important has the useful application of waste materials 
come to be considered, that at last a section has been spec ally 
assigned to it in international exhibitions, and it appears at 
Vienna this Year for the first time. 

Although waste substances and the residues of manufac- 
tures are by no means sightly or generally attractive to the 
public, yet they are suggestive and instructive when traced 
through all their stages of oe to the resulting finished 
product. And certainly at the Vienna Exhibition this new 
clement of display 1s calculated to promote progress, and to 
help on civilisation, In the circular inviting exbil itors in 
this department, the Archduke Regnier, President of the Im- 
perial Commission, well remarked that “ it would scarcely be 
possible to find in the processes of manufacture, and in agri- 
culture, an instance which shows to the same extent the 
really creative force of science, and the characteristic tendency 
of a nation to economise, as weil as its endeavor to keep, like 
Nature, all within the circle of reproduction. Side by side 
with the increase and growth of wants, we see the quantity 
of useful material augment in atwofold manner, This is 
accomplished partly by making use of substances formerly 
useless, because their qualities were unknown, but 
still more by the use made of substances which, formerly 
considered as used-up, appeared to be of no value, and were 
often incommodious, and in many cases troublesome.” 

The residues from our greut textile industries are no longer 
allowed to go to waste. Out of the 600,000 tons of cotton 
which we work up, there is a waste of more than fifteen per 
cent. in the shape of strippings and flyings from the carding 
machine, Croppings and blowings from the machine which 
cleans the cotton, and the sweepings or gatherings from the 
floors of the factory. Formerly this went to the paper-mill, 
but now Oldbam has established a special industry in collect- 
ing and utilising this cotton waste, which is sorted into five 
or more different classes, and worked into yarn, which is 
made into wadding, cotton wicks for lamps, the backing for 
tapestry-carpets, twine, and for other purposes. 

In the linen manufacture there are about 20,000 tons of 
flux waste, and the same quantity probably from rope and 
canvas, which gives a large total to be worked up again for 
various purposes—into oakum, “ charpie,” and marine lint, 
and for coarse paper making. 

The jute manufacture—the special trade of _Dundee—now 
furnishes an immense quantity of waste, which is beginning 
to be utilised by the paper manufacturers ; and it is time that 
the ends or cuttings and otber refuse should be turned to 
some useful purpose, seeing that we now import from Cal- 
cutt: more than 200,000 tons annually of jute, besides the 
bagging and baling wrappers made of the same substance. 
Tbis quantity far exceeds the aggregate of foreign hemp and 
flax imported. 

Then of animal waste fibres we work np also large quanti- 
ties. Used-up woollen goods pass to the manufacturers of 
shoddy, who tear them to pieces, use the fibrous parts 
blended with some new wool for the manufacture of cheap 
cloths, and send the dust to the manure dealers, to benefit 
the hop-grounds. Last year we imported 3,000 tons of 
these woollen rags from all quarters. Then we have also 
the waste wool and woolen garments from the 143,000 tons 
of British and foreign wool worked up yearly. The annual 
import of woollen rags or shoddy-wool is now equal to one- 
fifth of the amount of our foreign supplies of new wool. 
This rag-wool, after an admixture of new wool, is spun into 
yarn, and made into broadcluths, doeskins, pilot-cloths, drug- 
gets, and coarse carpeting. 

The reproduction of a woven fabric from material formerly 
regarded as entirely waste and useless for such purposes, is a 
striking illustration of the adaptive ingenuity of the present 
day. More than ove hundred firms ont individual tradesmen 
in Yorkshire are engaged in the preparation and sale of rags, 
shoddy, and mungo. The disiinction between the two 
fabrics is that “shoddy” is made from soft woollen rags— 
such as flannels, blankets, stockings, and carpets; mungo 
from hard and fine woollen rags and new cloth cuttings. 
The shoddy factories, which are chiefly situated in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, give employment to upwards of 3,000 per- 
sons, and there are besides upwards of 500 female rag- 
sorters. 

The economic employment of silk waste, although recent, 
has become an important industry. In the reeling, winding, 
and cleaning of the silk, Where is a good deal of refuse left. 
This, with the pierced and double cocoons, and the “ knubs 
and husks,” as they are termed in commerce, forms an aggre- 
gate import of ebout 30,000 hundredweight available for 
working up. These lose about thirty per cent. in cleaning 
and preparing, by getting rid of the gum,etc. Silk waste 
consists partly of noils from floret silk, and of thread waste 
from spinning-mills and silk manufactories. This waste silk 
for reworking is either combed or chopped into short lengths 
and carded. Machines employing and preparing it were to 
be seen at work in the Machinery Court of the London Ex- 
hibition. 

Forming as silk does one of the most scarce and expensive 
of our textile materials, the utilisation of all the waste be- 





comes of high importance. The reworking up of old silk 
pieces has not yet attained to commercial importance, although 


Nor does there seem any probability of old si!k fabrics 
(though much less worn) being reconverted by chemical and 
manufacturing appliances, while the present pernicious sys- 


“weighting” silks, by adding drugs, etc., is now almost a 
mere tanning of the fibre, instead of dyeing, and renders the 
silk fragile and not lasting. A 

Now that coal is becoming scarcer and dearer, attention is 
being directed to other sources of fuel, and peat and turf are 
receiving more attention, while petroleum is also coming in- 
to notice for heating purposes, although scarcely a safe fuel. 
‘The more numerous our race becomes, the more will man be 

beholden to science for the adequate development of the 
ample resources provided by Nature for the necessities of the 
human race. What extensive tracts of peat we find scattered 
widely over the world, in many places useless—nay, in some 
cases worse than useless, spreading ague and fever far and 
wide! In several parts of the Contizent, peat is almost the 
only fuel used, and recently in Canada and the United 
States, it has commanded much attention as a cheap and con- 
venient fuel. 

In its natural state, or merely air-dried, it has been much 
employed, although of very inferior heating power to coal ; 
but when pulped and compressed and thoroughly dried, as is 
done in Holland and Italy, it has been found capable of com- 
peting with coal and wood on equal terms, both for steam 
production and domestic use. Charred peat has also become 
an important article of consumption, as a substitute for wood- 
charcoal and coke. The more general employment of peat 
has frequently been di 1 and rect Jed both here 
and in Ireland, but it is more likely to receive attention now. 
When we consider that about one-seventh cf the entire sur- 
face of Ireland is bog-land, it is not too much to assume that 
the peat-tracts will become to the sister kingdom what our 
coal-mines and steam-power have been to Great Britain— 
sources of industry, wealth, and public enterprise. 

What importance now attaches also to the residual products 
of our gas-works, which were formerly cutabersome and diffi- 
cult to be got rid of! Now these supplement largely the 
revenue of the shareholders, and form the source of impor- 
tant chemical and manufacturing industries, in the beautiful 
coal-tar dyes obtained, which have almost superseded some 
of the vegetable colors formerly so largely used. The coal- 
ashes, or breeze, and coke, the ammoniacal liquor, tho waste 
time in purifying, all have some economic value. 

The siftings and small coal at the mouth of the coal-pits 
and in the coal-yards have, owing to the high price of fuel, 
an enhanced value, and are largely used for making patent 
or artificial fuel. ‘The method most generally practised is to 
mingle it with some adhesive and combustible substance, like 
bitumen, pitch, tar, or rosin, and then mould it into cakes by 
pressure, 

In Belgium the coal-dust is agglomerated into blocks by 
adding eight or ten per cent. of coal-tar, and about 255,000 
tons are sold annually for heating locomotives. ‘These blocks 
are very nearly the same density and weight as the solid coal, 
and they burn without giving o¥stacle to the circulation of 
air through the grate. 

To utilise waste, and thus make a cheap fuel, is the chief 
end sought by inventors, who aim at reducing coal-slack toa 
form convenient to use for dcmestic or manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

Nearly twenty years ago, John Bourne, in his “ Treatise on 
the Steam-engine,” pointed out the advantage of blowing 
coal-dust into a chamber lined with fire-brick, so that it 
might be ignited by coming in contact with red-hot surfaces, 
after having been mingled with the quantity of air necessary 
for combustion. There are now several large manufactories 
in the United States using pulverised fuel for furnaces and 
boilers 

But coal-dust has other uses; it is employed in foundries 
for moulds—and forms a good building material mixed with 
one-sixth part of cement. Besides the large employment of 
coke and cinders at home, we export about 342,000 tons, and 
nearly 200,000 tons of manufactured fuel of coal-dust are 
also sent abroad. 

There are numerous other present useful applications of 
mineral waste that might be cited. Immense heaps of 
refuse, or “ tailings,” as they are technically termed, accumu- 
late where mining operations are carried on upon a large 
scale, as in Australia and California, These contain a good 
deal of metal, which is now frequently economically 
recovered. The Chinese especially manage to make profits 
out of old waste-heaps. A mine-owner at the Sandhurst 
gold-field, in Victoria, sold the right to wash a large heap of 
tailings to the Chinese three times, and each time the men 
seemed satisfied with the result of their labors. Tiere are 
immense heaps of tailings containing auriferous pyrites in 
Victoria, which, if properly stacked and operated upon on a 
large scale, would yield nearly all the gold they contain at 
but little cost of money or labor. The yield of gold thus 
obtained in Victoria from 1869 to 1871, by operating on 
about 8,200 tons, was at the rate of rather more than two 
ounces fourteen pennyweights per ton, At one large estab- 
lishment twenty-five tons of pyrites on the average ale now 
treated per week, the yield being at the rate of more than 
three ounces six penny weights of gold per ton, 

Some few years ago, the Greek Government sold fora 
mere trifle to two foreigners their right over the rubbish- 
heaps at the Laurium mines, which were first worked several 
thousand years ago, by the King of Athens, from the profits 
of which Pericles is said to have built the Parthenon. A 
company was formed to rework them, for it was soon found 
that even the debris, which had been cast aside by the an- 
cients as worthless, possessed great value. Extensive beds 
of scoriz, the refuse of the silver and lead mines worked 
during eight centuries by the Athenians, now yield to mo- 
cern metallurgic skill some 7,000 to 8,000 tons of lead an- 
nually, which contains silver in the proportion of about one- 
half percent. The company now conduct their operations 
on so large a scale, that a town containing 4,000 inhabitants 
has sprung up on what was formerly a solitude; a railway 
has been constructed to the nearest port, and a small vessel 
plies twice a week between Argosteria and the Pireus, for 
the transport of the argentiferous tailings to the roasting 
furnaces, of which there are twelve at work. 

When sulphur became scarce and dear, owing to the mono- 
poly in Sicily, our manufacturers, who depend so much upon 
sulphuric acid, looked about where they could supply the de- 
mand, and pyrites, a waste mineral substance, was seized 
hold of, and now we import upwards of half a millicn tons 
annually from abroad, of the value of more than £1,400,000, 
besides a quantity obtained at home. The residue of the 
iron pyrites, after extracting the sulphur, is used in blast and 
puddling furnaces. 
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There exist in various parts of the globe sea-beaches and 
beds of titaniferous iron-sand, a material formerly valueless. 
Now it has begun to be utilised in various ways as a mould- 
ing sand, for making paint, and the manufacture of high-class 
steel. 

Other instances of the useful «pplication of formerly waste 
substances that might be cited, are the petrcleum oils, now 


ozokerit, asbestos, etc., to say nothing of the immense trade 
in oid scrap-iron, old lead and copper, and the recovery of 
tit from tin clippings. The slag and scorie of metals have 
now many industrial applications. The alkali anc other 
wastes recovered from our chemical manufactures form now 
very profitable industries. 

But independent of the utilisation of the residues from all 
our great manufactures, how many miscellaneous industries 
and important results have sprung from the scientific appli- 
cation of substances long overlooked or unthought of ! 

The silky vegetable downs clothing the seeds of many trees 
are now largely employed, here and on the Continent, for 
stuffing beds, quilts (in the place of elder-down), ladies’ skirts, 
and for other purposes. The leaves of the fir are made into 
“forest wool,” which is converted into hygienic flannel, wad- 
ding, blankets, and wool for stuffing mattresses. In the pre- 
paration of this textile material an ethereal vil is produced, 
which is employed as a curative agent, and for burning. The 
mermbraneous substance and refuse are compressed into 
blocks, and used as fuel. From the resinous matter they 
contain, sufficient gas is made for illuminating the factory in 
which the manufacture is carried on. 

It isfound cheaper to dissolve or grind bones than to 
quarry limestone, crush it, and carry it to the land as a ferti- 
liser; hence the enormous commerce in bones, of which we 
import 100,000 tons per annum, valued at £660,000, whilst 
these collected at home are computed at nearly as much 
more. Bones of almost all animals are now imported as arti- 
cles of commerce; whether wild or domesticated animals, 
they are made to yieid parts of their skeletons for some use- 
ful purpose; and we import the bones of the giraffe, ele- 
phant, horse, cattle, and whales. We receive bones from all 
countries—from the great battle-fields, the pyramids of Egypt, 
and the seats of the large fisheries. Bone is an important agent 
in many manufactures. Several million shank-bones of oxen 
are worked up yearly for knife-handles, for tooth and rail 
brushes, combs, fans, button-moulds, and various other arti- 
cles. Bone-grease, sulphate of ammonia, animal charcoal for 
the sugar refiner, and bone-black for the blacking maker, are 
other important resulting products. 

Enough has now been stated to open up the general con- 
sideration of this important feature of national industry, and 
some Of its ramifications may aftord field for discussion in 


future articles. 
> 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER’S ADVENTURES. 


Sir Samuel Baker has given the Geographical Society a 
spirited and stirring narrative of his adventures in Central 
Africa. It is quite as good in its way as Robinson Crusoe, and 
must have whetted the appetite of the public for his forth- 
coming book. There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel and 
his wife have gone through a great many perils, and have dis- 
played remarkable courage and intrepidity; and it was 
perhaps unavoidable that he should make himself the hero of 
his story. Egypt, as he announced afew months agoin a 
Napoleonic despatch, now extends to the Equator. This ap- 
pears to mean that Sir S. Baker himself reached this point, 
and tbat he desired the people of the countries through which 
he passed to consider themselves annexed; but it is just 
possible that his successor, if he should follow in his footsteps, 
may find it necessary to repeat the process of annexation on 
his own account. Sir Samuel, with characteristic magnani- 
mity, has transferred his annexations to the Khedive, and has 
apparently no desire to revisit them. The principal fect seems 
to be that he pushed his way through a succession of swamps 
and jungles in the teeth of hostile tribes, and that be has come 
back alive. It is not everybody who could do this, and Sir 
Samuel has a right to be proud of his achievements. The 
object of the expedition, as its commander understood it, was 
the suppression of the slave trade in the distant countries 
which form the Nile basin. The Khedive, we are told, has the 
misfortune to be the anti-slavery sovereign of a country in 
which slavery is a great national institution, and the slave 
trade a lucrative commerce. It is also said that he is so un- 
fortunate as to be a slaveholder himself, of course very much 
against his own feelings, and only in deference to the preju- 
dices of his subjects. The Abyssinian war directed Lis High- 
ness’s attention to the territories lying on the Egyptian border. 
and he was inspired with natural indignation at the thought of 
the atrocities which were constantly being committed in the 
great slave trade region of the Central Nile. If he could not 
put down slavery in his own country, he would at least try to 
put down the slave trade in somebody else’s country. By this 
means he would satisfy his own conscience without offending 
public opinion in Egypt, of which, being only an Eastern 
despot, he naturally stands very much in awe. An expedition 
was therefore resolved upon, the object of which was to be the 
suppression of the slave trade; put it was foreseen, among 
other details, that this would involve the establishment of the 
authority of the Egyptian Government throughout the Central 
Nile basin. And to effect this, as Sir S. Baker frankly puts 
it, ‘it was necessary to annex the country.” It does not 
appear to have occurred to Sir Samuel, when he was asked to 
take the command of the expedition, to inquire what right the 
Khedive had to annex a country which did not belong to him. 
It is obvious, however, that the philanthropic enterprise took 
the form of an invasion of independent territories with a view 
to annexation. 

Sir S. Baker’s account of the deplorable condition of this 
region in consequence of the slave trade may be readily ac- 
cepted. Magnificent countries in the heart of Africa have 
been pillaged and desolated, villages burnt, the male popula- 
tion massacred, and women and children carried off into 
slavery. The home provinces of Khartoum have also suffered 
by the emigration of the inhabitants, who have abandoned 
their agricultural operations for plunder and vagabond 
Sir S. Baker describes thousands of acres of fertile soil border. 
ing the Nile as having been forsaken by the Arabs. A country 
which he had seen on his first visit in a high state of cultiva- 
tion had become a wilderness, Between Khartoum and 

b a dist of some two hundred miles—gardens, 
water-wheels, flourishing villages had disappeared. The 
negro tribes of the Nile basin, always divided among them- 
selves, and without a central government, fell an easy prey to 
the Arab slave-hunters of the Soudan. Delays occurred in 
starting the expedition which led to more serious delays after- 
wards. At latitude 9.20 degrees it was found that the Nile 
had been converted from a great stream into a vast marsh, 











An attempt was made to cut through the dense vegetation, 
and to =e use of the narrow channels ; but it was impossible 
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to do this before the rains set in. So the party had to wa't till 
next year. At first Sir S. Baker {had only 800 men—a loose 
ill-disciplined body of Egyptians, Arabs, and negroes, anda 
handful of English artisans. When he next started, he had a 
force of 1,200 men, but the numbers were continually reduced 
by disease, desertions, and casualties in fighting. The sym- 
patbies of the Egyptians were with the slave-traders, and they 
had little relish for the fatigues and perils of the campaign. 
Incipient mutiny had to be guarded against, as well as per- 
petual ambuscades. With great difficulty the steamer, am- 
munition, and baggage were dragged through the thick mud- 
slush and tangled vegetation, and the expedition got afloat 
once more on the stream of the Upper Nile. At Gondokoro 
the negroes were found to be different from what they are 
depicted at Exeter Hall. The great object of the ‘*‘ man and 
the brother” is, it seems, to capture and make slaves of his 
brothers. Sir Samuel, however, felt that he was not only a 
general, but a missionary, and he was eual to the occasion. 
He preached a sermon against slavery to a chief who appeared 
to be extremely touched by it, but at the end of the discourse 
offered to sell his little boy for a good iron spade. At this 
point the troops mutinied, and insisted upon being led home ; 
their leader, however, took no notice of their message, but 
caused a sudden alarm to be beaten in the middle of the night, 
and despatched his men, betore they had time to reflect, 
against a hostile tribe who had been menacing the camp. 
The troops were successful, and got possession of corn enough 
for twelve months’ consumption, and this put them in a better 
temper. Sir S. Baker, by the help of a friendly tribe who car- 
ried his baggage—he had been disappointed in obtaining 
camels from Khartoum—next pushed on to Fattiko, the capital 
of a pleasant country situated at an elevation of four thousand 
eet above the sea-level. The soil is fertile and well-timbered, 
and the people docile. Here there was a halt for the rainy 
season, which lasted for several months. With about four 
hundred men, leaving the rest at Fattiko, Baker made his way 
to Masindi, where the King tried to get rid of them by send- 
ing into the camp jars of poisoned cider. The leader had now 
to be a doctor as well as a general and a missionary, for many 
of his men were flat on their stomachs. He distributed 
emetics, and they recovered. Next morning the King attacked 
the camp in force with seven or eight thousand negroes, but 
the expedition, with forty Snider rifles and rockets, beat them 
off. This King—a very bad fellow, who had asked all his 
relations to dinner, and then murdered them—unfortunately 
escaped. The camp was now broken up, and the expedition 
made for a more friendly district. They were pursued for 
seven days through thick tall grass. The enemy cut long 
clear spaces in the jungle in which ten thousand men might 
be concealed, and “ you only knew they were going to attack 
by hearing a peculiar whistle, like the note of a bird, which 
was their signal.” After a brief stay with a friendly chief, 
with whom he ‘‘exchanged blood,” each taking a drop of 
blood from the other’s arm on his tongue, and thus becoming 
kinsmen, Baker was suddenly recalled to Fattiko by the news 
that his depot there was in danger. He arrived in time to 
drive off the enemy, and from that day, he says, the difficulty 
was to prevent the natives from attacking the slave-hunters. 
He confiscated the ivory belonging to the latter, worth £30,- 
000, established a form of government, and imposed a tax 
which the negroes paid regularly, although he remarks that 
negroes, like other people, are fond of being protected, but 
are not very fond of paying for it. He then marched to 
Gondckoro in triumph, and, leaving an Egyptian colonel in 
command, set his face homewards. 

It has been announced that Colonel Gordon of the Royal 
Engineers has accepted the command which Sir 8. Baker has 
resigned; and it will be interesting to know when he visits 
the annexed regions, how much remains of the Government 
established by his predecessor, and whether the natives con- 
tinue to pay for protection, or have any protection to pay for. 
It is probable, however, that Sir 8S. Baker has at least left 
behind him in the nominally aunexed countries an impression 
that the Khedive has very long arms, andis not a man to 
quarrel with ; and no doubt the Khedive, if he cares about it, 
would not have much difficulty in establishing some sort of 
suzerainty in this quarter. However imperfect may be the 
civilization of Egypt, it may be assumed that it is at any rate 
superior to the primitive condition of the people of the Central 
Nile basin, and government by Pashas can hardly be worse 
than government by kings of the type of the monarch of 
Masindi. It appears to be beyond doubt that there is a large 
and fertile area to be opened up to cultivation and commerce ; 
and if the Egyptians can put steamboats on the lakes and 
rivers, they will naturally command the country. The exten- 
sion of Egypt to the Equator, nominal as it is, is probably for 
the present more real than the suppression of the slave trade. 
We are told that there are at present only three persons in 
Egypt who entertain anti-slavery convictions, and these are 
the Khedive and two of his chief Ministers. Sir 8. Baker, 
whose own sincerity is beyond question, vouches for the sin- 
cerity of the Khedive ; but it must strike every one as strange 
that, if his Highness is really bent on putting down the slave 
trade, he should begin such a very long way off. If his Gov- 
ernment had not connived at the traffic, it would by this time 
have been reduced to small dimensions, andit would of course 
be simpler and more natural to deal with the evil at home by 
closing the markets than by attempting to suppress it ina 
distant country. It may be assumed that, as long as domestic 
slavery exists in Egypt, a supply of slaves will be maintained ; 
and, if the Khedive is auxious to convert his subjects to his 
own views on this matter, it is odd that he does not set them 
an exampie in his own household. If the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would undertake in earnest the extinction of this 
abominabie traffic, it might give it a very good title to extend 
its authority; bat it can hardly be supposed that the formulas 
of international law will be deliberately weighed in such a 
matter. It has not been stated in what direction Colonel 
Gordon is to direct his steps: but it is conceivable that the 
explorations in the South may have been sufficient for the 
piesent to satisfy the Khedive, and that his curiosity may now 
be turned towards the richer countries in the East. A claim 
to the sovereignty of the basin of the Nile and its affluents 
would include the Abyssinian kingdom; and we may repeat 
what we have said before, that the participation of English 
officers in an Egyptian invasion of that country—no matter 
how philanthropic the pretext—would not be popular or 
judicious. ‘That, however, is still a question for the future. 

—_——_>__—_ 


CURIOSITIES OF JURY TRIALS. 


Trial by jury may be, as an advocate lately styled it, the 
most magnificent of institutions ; but its magnificence is not 
a little tarnished at times, when, as may happen by English 
law, twelve ignorant, stupid, or crotchety men get together 
in the box. ‘The last are perhaps the most mischievous, since, 
heedless of their oaths, they will turn things the clean con- 


trary way, rather than run counterto what they dignify as |!» .: 





conscientious scruples. Thanks toa strange craze for non- 
conviction, that has for some time past possessed the people 
of a certain historical town, ‘‘Not guilty” has been the 
stereotyped verdict of its juries, and justice has been again 
and again, as it were, checkmated through her own badly dis- 
posed pawns. 

Not that Warwick jurors are the only ones capable of setting 
evidence on one side. A Worcestershire jury acquitted a man 
in the face of overwhelming testimony, merely because he 
happened to be defended by the son of a local magnate ; the 
foreman of the precious twelve actually believing they had 
done something meritorious, exultingly saluting the squire, a 
day ortwo afterwards. When a Welsh jury thought it right 
to acquit a prisoner, despite an emphatically unfavorable sum- 
ming up, Baron Bramwell told them he hoped they had re 
conciled their consciences to their verdict, but by what pro- 
cess they had done it he declared he was utterly unable to 
guess. What would the baron have said to the twelve ob- 
stinate backwoodsmen who, sitting upon the body of an In- 
dian, undeniably done to death by the random shooting of 
the guardian of a potato plot, made things pleasant all round 
by pronouncing the unlucky savage had been worried to death 
by a dog; and that not satisfying the unreasonable coroner, 
altered their verdict to “Killed by falling over a cliff;” and 
stuck to that version spite ef all remonstrance! It must be 
allowed that, when jury:en.ignore evidence in this way, they 
generally err on the side of mercy; unlike the jury of old, 
who fuund a man guil'y of murder against whom there was 
not a tittle of evidence, and when challenged by the judge jre- 
plied, through their foreman, that an atrocious crime had been 
committed, for which somebody ought to be punished, and 
they did not see why it should not be the man before them, as 
well as another! 

Once upon a time it was dangerous for the box to differ from 
the bench ; ajury daring to assert an opinion of their own, 
being liable to find themselves thrown upon the tender mer- 
cies of the Star chamber. Instances, indeed, are not wanting 
of the judge taking upon himself to punish ‘jurymen for not 
following his direction. Penn, the Quaker, was instrumental in 
freeing them of this terror. When he and Mead were brought 
before the Lord Mayor and the Recorder, charged with preach- 
ing in Gracechurch street, the jury were thrice sent back to 
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jury had decided he had done nothing wt all. Physical ar- 
guments have been used by a majority whe.’ ore legitimate 
oves failed. A jury:aan once asked a judge w.rether his dif- 
fering in judgment from his eleven brethren justified his being 
knocked down with a chair. In the case of anotlrer }. TY, one, 
at dispersal, was heard tosay to another: ‘* Only I thres “ened 
to kick him, he’d never agreed.” In America they would a>- 
pear to have a gentler method of insuring unanimity. Wher 
Abraham Lincoln had to defend a fellow charged with stealing 
half a dozen prime hogs, the case against his client was so 
clearly proved that he told him as much. Not at all discom- 
fited, the accused said: ‘‘ Never mind about that; just abuse 
the witnesses, and spread yourself on general principles, and 
it will be all right.” Sure enough, it was so; to Lincoln’s as- 
tonishment, the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. Con- 
gratulating his client on the result, he could not help saying 
the affair was past his understanding. The rogne’s explana 
tion set his wonder at rest. ‘‘ Well, squire,” said he, *‘ you 
see every one of them ’ere fellows had a piece of them hogs.” 
Indeed, according to the latest advices from the States, a ver- 
dict cannot be {upset by reason of its being obtained by 
bribery. Ina libel case tried in Louisiana, the losing counsel 
demanded a new trial, offering to prove, by the evidence of 
the foreman of the jury, that one of the jurors had received a 
letter offering a bribe; by the evidence of one of the court 
officers, that he had delivered such a letter, and by other 
evidence, that one of the jurors had owned to accepting a 
bribe, and that the foreman had been in constant communica. — 
tion with outside parties. The application was dismissed, 
the judge ruling: ‘*That no juror must disclose what hap- 
pened in the jury room; that the confession of a juror could 
not be used to impeach his verdict; and that the person to 
whom the incriminating note was addressed could not testify 
to receiving it.” The verdict had been rendered and re- 
gistered, and could not be disturbed. 
A counsel trying to make the best of a bad case, insisted 
that there was some evidence in favor of the view he wished 
the jury to take. When he had done, Mr. Justice Maule said 
tothe jury: ‘‘The learned counsel is perfectly right in his 
law; there is some evidence upon that point; but, he's a 
lawyer, and you're not lawyers, and don’t know what he means 
by ‘some evidence, so I'll tell you. Suppose there was an 




























reconsider their verdict, and shape it to the desired pattern. 
The last time they were locked up for the night, but the 
morning found them of the same mind, and ‘* Not guilty” 
was still their award. “I am sorry,” said the irate Recorder, 
“Tam sorry you have followed your own judgments and 
opinions rather than the good advice that was given you. I 
pray that my life be kept out of your hands! But for this the 
court fines you forty marks a man, and commands imprison- 
ment till paid.” The four hundred and eighty marks not 
being forthcoming, the twelve really good men and true were 
consigned to durance vile in Newgate. A writ of habeas cor- 
pus soon opened the prison doors, and the case was referred 
to a full bench of twelve judges, who pronounced the fining and 
judgment to be contrary to law. ‘he jurymen subsequently 
obtained exemplary damages for false imprisonment, and the 
freedom of the box was triumphantly established. 

Modern jurors are not overpaid for their labor and loss of 
time; in the seventeenth century they were not paid at all 
when trying civil suits, but it was customary for the winner 
to give them a dinner for gratitude’s sake. In criminal cases, 
involving no capital charge, it was the curious, and not very 
comprehensible rule, to pay them only when they acquitted 
the accused; but this rule was violated on one special occa- 
sion: Sir Thomas Smith recording that, ‘‘in the prosecution 
for the Popish Plot in Charles II.’s reign, the jury had more, 
and were treated higher, if they convicted a prisoner, than if 
they acquitted him.” John Ince, writing to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury anent the jury locked up until they decided 
upon the guiltiness or non-guiltiness of the sevén bishops, says : 
‘“*We have watched the jury carefully all night, attending 
without the door on the stair-head. They have, by order, been 
kept all night without fire and candle, save only some basins 
of water and towels this morning about four. ‘The officers 
and our servants, aud others hired by us to watch the officers, 
have, and shall constantly attend, but must be supplied with 
fresh men to relieve our guard, if need be. . 
beg for a candle to light their pipes, but are denied. 
a verdict pass for us, the present consideration will be, how 
shall the jury be treated? ‘The course is usually each man 
sO many guineas, anda common dinner for them all. The 
quantum is at your Grace’s and my Lord's desire. But it 
seems to my poor understanding that the dinner might be 
spared, lest our watchf.l enemies should interpret it against 
us. It may be ordered thus: to each man guineas for 
his trouble, and each man a guinea over his desire. NV. 7}. 
There must be 150 or 200 guineas provided.” ‘This system 
of payment by results smacks somewhat of bribery, but was 
calculated to prevent a jury yielding to temptation, as the 
twelve Sudbury men did, who, finding they could only agree 
in being very hungry, broke open the door of their room and 

uietly went to their homes. 

A wise Indian judge made it a rule never to give any reasuns 
for his judgments; consequently, no one ever thought of ap- 
pealing against them. Itis as well that juries do from com- 
pulsion what the judge did from choice, for the Home Secre- 
tary would have a pretty time of it if the rule were re- 
versed. A good story is told how a Devonshire jury 
came to acquit a doctor who had accidentally killed an 
old woman by mixing her medicine a trifle too carelessly. As 
soon as they were comfortably settled in their retiring room, 
the foreman told them they mnst settle as quickly as possible, 
whether or not they would hang the doctor, that they might go 
home to supper in good time, and that the quickest way of 
despatching the Lusiness would be for him to take the opinion 
of each in turn, and let the most votes decide the matter. 
Upon this point, at any rate, the jury were unanimous, and 
the foreman proceeded tg put the question. One said he did 
not care which way it went—hanging the doctor would neither 
harm him nor do him ary good; another, that the doctor had 
lately saved the lives of two of his children mortal bad with 
the small pox, while he had only killed an old woman who 
could not have lived much longer anyhow; it was two lives 
against one; and he wouldn't hang the man, not he. Others 
were for a conviction on grounds equally ridiculous. Fortu- 
nately for the poor doctor, all at length agceed to a verdict of 
not guilty. 

Many a verdict is, we may be sure, only that of a majority, 
acquiesced in by dissentients anxious to be spared a trouble- 
some discussion, and sensible enough to prevent their fore- 
man announcing, as the foreman of a Limerick jury did, that 
they were ‘‘unanimous—nine to three’—in finding the 
prisoner not guilty. Of course, the ‘‘ unanimous” party had 
to retire again, and, of course, returned the same verdict, and 
the accused was discharged. Being grateful for his escape, he 








promised, as he was leaving the court, that it would be his 
well as his first offence, oblivious of the fact that the 






















































action on a bill of exchange, and six persons swore they saw 
the defendant accept it, and six others swore they heard him 
say he should have t» pay it, and six others knew him inti- 
mately, and swore to his handwriting; and, suppose on the 
other side, they called a poor old man who had been at school 
with the defendant forty years before, and had not seen him 
since, and who said he rather thought the acceptance was not 
in his writing, why, there would be some evidence that it was 
not—and that’s what the learned counsel means in this caso.” 
The apt illustration was too much for the jurymen; they had 
seen their way clearly enough before, but found it necessary 
to retire aud solve the judge’s abstruse conundrum ere they 
could agree upon their verdict. Another bothered jury, we 
suspect, was that American one which was responsible for, 
‘* We find the prisoners not guilty, but believe they hooked 
the pork!” A verdict matched by a Carlisle jury when they 
found a watch stealer guilty, but recommended him to mercy 
because it was really very hard to say whether he had taken 
the watch or not. An Irish jury recommended a man to mercy 
on the ground that they Lad no recollection of the transaction ; 
but, of all odd reasons for lenity, commend us to that of the 
Devonshire foreman, who, upon being asked why a con- 
victed person was recommended to mercy, replied: ‘* Because 
it isan aggravated case, my lord!” We suppose it was be- 
cause it was an aggravated case that a Swiss jury found ex- 
tenuating circumstances in a couple of ruffians murdering a 
poor shoemaker who objected to their stealing the boots off 
his feet. A Welsh jury were not content with performing 
their own functions, but usurped the judge’s prerogative. 
Having to decide as to the{gnilt or innocence of aman charged 
with uttering a forged note, the sapient men of Cardigan said: 
** We find the!prisoner guilty of telling stories about the note, 
and think he ought to pay back the money, and have thres 
months for it.” ** Death by small pox, accelerated by neglect 
of vaccination,” was not bad for a coroner's jury; bat much 
better was the rider to a verdict in a case of accidental poison- 
ing with carbolic acid: ‘*The jury is opinion that the public 
should be warned of the dangerous nature of this diabolic 
acid.” 

When the jury in a famous Irish murder case were locked 
up for the night, it was discovered there were thirteen of 
them, the odd man being a sociable fellow, who had volun- 
tered his assistance, just to have the pleasure of dining with 
the real jurymen. At another trial, just as the case wes 
drawing to its end, somebody called attention to the fact that 
one of the jurors bad vanished; he was found sitting uncon- 
cernedly in the body of the court, having walked out of the 
jury box without any idea he was doing wrong, quite unaware 
of the responsibility attached to the part for which he was cast. 


, 


———_.—————— 
LAWRENCE'S BEST LORDSHIP. 


We clip the following facetious poem from the last num- 
ber of Punch: 


There's life in the old British Lion still : 
When he, who late held the Vice-regal helm, 
O’er the thrice fifty millions that fill 
The brimming borders of our Indian realm, 
Lays down more potent power, more royal rule, 
Than e’er was swayed by Khalif or Mogul, 
For London’s School-Beard chair, and patient sils, 
Through infinite debate, and weary war 
Of words with words, or, rarer, wits with wits, 
Seeing, through stour of strife, the good afar; 
And finds his earned rest, not in idle hoars, 
But in new battle with more hideous powers, 
Than those whose idols stretch their sheafs of hands 
O’er the bowed blindness of the Indian crowd, 
Prostrate before them on the wide waste sands 
Upon whose marge beats the Black-water* loud— 
Devilish powers with light and love at war, ’ 
Whose empire, than our Indian realm more wide, 
Whose sway, than Kalee’s,} blacker, bloodier, far, 
Asks wills as firm, their will to over-ride, 
Hearts as stout, heads as clear, their way to bar, 
As India asks of the Vice-regal Lord, 
Who, for her good, sways sceptre and bears sword, 
Then, not less green the wreath for LAWRENCE wound, 
The first tq guide the Board that guides the School, 
Than that wetwined those sad, +t-rn brows around, 
Worn with the iron crown of Indian rule. 





* The Indian name for the Ocean. _ 
+ The Indian Goddess of extermination and wrath 
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AN ENTERPRISING MUNICIPALITY. 


The great waterivg-place of Brighton, in England, seems 
to be blessed with a most enterprising municipality, who are 
fully alive to the advantages of adding to the attractions of 
their town. | Having two years ago made it famous as the 
seat of the most splendid aquarium in the world, they have 
now established a free library, museum, and picture gallery, 
having converted to that purpose what was once the coach- 
house and stavling of George the Fourth’s fantastical palace 
known as the Pavilion, a picture of which renowned retreat 
of Royalty the reader will recollect a¢orned Pegotty’s work- 
box, as indeed it did that of a great many other persons at 
that period. The Pavilion was sold early in the present 
reign, as the Queen evinced no particular partiality for the 
gimcrack edifice. 

It may be observed that whilst Brighton, with less than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, has a free library, museum, 
picture gallery, and aquarium, New York, with a million of 
inhabitants, notwithstanding her boasts of “ progress,” can 
scarcely be said to have any of these things! and New York 
was a considerable city when Brighton was a mere fishicg 
village. 

—_—— > —— 


CANADIAN POLITICS. 

Orrawa, Dec. 29, 1873. 
The following despatch has been received and published in 
the Gazette (official newspaper), addressed to the Governor 

General, the Right Honorable Earl of Dufferin : — 

DowninG Street, Nov. 29, 1873. 
My Lorp—I have received and laid before the Queen your 
Lordship’s despatch No. 267, of the 7th of November, report- 
ing the pr lings of the Dominion House of Commons, on 
the reassembling of Parliament, on the subject of the charges 
brought by Mr. Huntington against your Mivisters, acquaint- 
ing me that, after lengthened debate on and amendment 
moved by Mr. McKenzie to the address in answer to your 
speech, Sir John Macdonald has placed his resignation and 
that of his colleagues in your hands, and that you had there- 
upon called on Mr, MeKenzie to form a Ministry. I agree 
with your Lordship in the satisfaction which you express that 
the result arrived at has been reached by a stsict application 
of constitutional priveiples and by the regular working of the 
machinery of a free Parliament. I have much pleasure in 
conveying to you Her Majesty's entire approval of the manner 
in which you have acted in circumstances of no ordinary 

difficulty. I have, etc., KIMBeERLey. 

———_o--—- - 


“THe SwitzertaAnp or America.”—Under the above 
heading the 7ribune says: “ Our knowledge respecting mary 
parts of this continent has been very largely enhanced within 
the last dozen years; this new information is finding its way 
into the text-books and will be taught to our children, or at 
all events to our grandchildren, But meanwhile if, for 
instance, the average educated American were asked to give 
names, altitudes, and localities of the half dozen highest 
mountains in the United States, he would probably reply that 
he could answer that question as to Europe or even Asia or 
Africa more readily than as to his own country ; unless, indeed, 
he had been a careful reader, and was familiar with the story 
of Western explorations in 1873. 

The previous expeditions of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories, under the management of Prof. 
Hayden, had penetrated the wonderland which has since been 
set apart by act of Congress as the Yellowstone National 
Park. No description can do justice to that region, where 
Nature has exhibited her most fantastic mood. The geysers, 
surpassing in grandeur those of Iceland,. have an infinite 
variety ; allhough so numerous that they huve scarcely yet 
been counted, there are no two alike. The scenery is equally 
strange and varied, and there are many series of basins of 
graceful shapes, lined with brilliant yet delicate colors, filled 
with waters of every degree of temperature, from cold to 
boiling. Selecting that which suits him best, the bather 
plunges at will into some tepid basin, and those who have 
enjoyed this luxury declare that there is a softness communi- 
cated to the skin by these pleasant baths which gives rise to 
the belief that there is a peculiar virtue in the waters. In 
short, it was a tale of fairy land; and however delightful 
when first told, would not bear repeating too frequently 
So for 1873 Prof. H»yden gives us instead of the story of the 
Yellowstone, that of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado.” 








A Vira Question.—The report of the Bureau of Vital 
Statisties for the year just closed, of which we have already 
given our leaders a tull summary, presents some facts o 
which it is very important that there should be a more 
systematic and scientific examination, and as to which we 
shall venture to offer some suggestions. The diminution of 
eleven per cent. in the number of deaths as compared with 
those of the previous year is encouraging. It may be attri- 
buted partly to the eflorts of the Board of Health and partly 
to the temperate heat of the last 5 But pany- 
ing this gratifying statement is another, which, if it were 
altogether new, would be startling; we refer to that as to 
the monstrous disproportion between the deaths of children 
of foreigners on one hand, and on the other of those for 
whom we have no other name than the misleading one, 
‘ natives.” Accor.ing to this report, our losses by premature 
and preternatural births during the past year, 664 in number, 
were all, withont a single exception, among “ natives ;” 
there being not a single case reported as having occurred 
among our foreign population. And we are told that the 
losses from the same causes in 1872 were likewise all, 
without exception, among the “native” population. This 
in itself, if well established, according to its superficial signi- 
ficance, would be atsurprising fact, and one quite unaccount- 
able according to reason and the statistics of obstetric medi- 
cine. For it ‘s well known that losses to population—they 
can hardly be called deaths—from those causes do occur in 
very considerable numbers in the countries (L[reland, Ger- 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


The appointment of Mr. Caleb Cushing, since our last, to 
the post of Ambassador to Spain, in the place of Sickles 
withdrawn, may possibly tend to simplify matters between 
the two governments, and bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment. He is one of America’s ablest statesmen of to-day, 
and has been long employed in drawing up the more import- 
ant state-papers of the United States government. He repre- 
sented this country at the Congress of Geneva with much 
ability, though he afterwards animadverted on the conduct 
of Lord Cockburn, the Chief Justice of Kngland, with undue 
severity. He is, moreover, understood to have, in private, 
expressed opinions favorable to the Spaniards, prior to his 
appointment. But all his dexterity will now be required to 
bring matters tu a favorable issue, for the Spanish govern- 
ment is becoming exceedingly importunate in its demands. 
Fortified by the opinion of Mr. Williams, the late United 
States Attorney-General, that the Virginius had no right to 
bear the American flag—her papers teing forged—Castellar 
has not only demanded that she should be restored, but that 
a large pecuniary indemnity should be also paid to Spain for 
the injuries inflicted by her operations and seizure ; and there 
is little doubt that if the dispute be referred to any of the 
crown heads of Europe for arbitration, a decision might be 
pronounced in favor of Spain, it being the interest of these 
to repress any movement savoring of “ Fillibustering” and 
encouraging rebellion. Meanwhile the vessel has foundered 
at sea, and the prisoners captured on board of her have 
been returned to New York, where they are now under ex- 
amination by the United States authorities here, with a view 
to their punishment if they have been engaged in any illegal 
transaction; but we believe they will be acquitted, and, in- 
deed, it is rumored, that they already have been. 

It is, however, of more immediate importance to us to 
learn that her Majesty's approbation has been bestowed upon 
the Ministerial changes which lately occurre? in Canada. 
Lord Dufterin, the Governor, whose course had been freely 
criticised in Canada, laid the whole affair before Lord Kim- 
berley, no doubt expressing a desire at the same time that 
his hands might be strengthened by an Imperial approval of 
his course, and the Colonial Secretary has been pleased to 
express her Majesty’s gracious approval of it, but only as a 
triumph of constitutional and parliamentary government ; 
without expressing any opinion of the delicate charges of 
bribery and corruption which it conveyed. Earl Kimberley’s 
letter appears above. 

Another potentate, who rules over a still greater number 
of men—though, in another sense of the word he is not so 
potential—is also, we are informed by his Prime Minister, at 
present in a state of high satisfaction and enjoyment. His 
Majesty the Emperor of China, it seems, having lately been 
obliged to grant the various European ambassadors an inter- 
view, during which not one word was exchanged, his Pre- 
mier has explained their silence by stating that they were so 
“awe-struck by his presence that they had to be removed in a 
fainting condition,” which, considering that the present Em- 
peror is a dull-looking youth, only sixteen years of age, cer- 
tainly does not say much for their courage, how much soever 
it may augur for their susceptibility. 

Marshal Bazaine has at last been consigned tu his place of 
“seclusion,” but as it is to the Island of st. Marguerite, 
opposite Cannes, the most delightful part of France, he has 
not much to complain of on the score of severity. All the 
European papers concur in the justice of his senteace, though 
rejoicing in its modification, as it was unquestionably proved 
at his trial that he had not defended Metz to the last 
extremity, but preferred tue cause of the late Emperor, Louis 
Napoleon, to that of his country. 

Poor Baron Reuter, the European telegrapher, is at present 
being sadly laughed at by the Persian Shab. It appears that 
although, in the recent tone, he was actually leading the 
Eastern monarch by the nose, that potentate would now show 
him that he—* the Brother of the Sun”—was the duper, and 
not the duped. All the concessions to Reuter have been 
annulled, aud the result reminds one of the story of the two 
sharpers who were observed on a Sunday playing at cards on 
a tombstone. “ He is cheating you ali the time,” said a dis- 
interested bystander to cne of them, whom he supposed to be 





many, and England,) from which we receive almost the 
whole of our immigrant or foreign population. 
to be believed that Irish, German, ant English women by | 
coming to this country secure an absolute immunity from | 
such accidents, to which they would have been exposed if 
they had remained at home, while the women who are 
born here, and who are thus at least acclimated, are subject 
to them, and according to these reports, in a very marked de- 
gree? Such a conclusion implies so extraordinary and ab- 
vormal a physical change that it cannot be admitted, except 
as the result of the minutest and most thoroughly-sifte 
scientific investigation —. Y’. Zimes. f 


j 
; 


an hongst man. “ Never mind,” replied this worthy, “I in- 


tion Which silenced his sympathizer, as the last act of the 
Shah must now silence Europe, and consign, for perhaps 
angther century, his dominions to their Eastern solitude. 

/Late English journals convey the unusual intelligence that 

e tide of emigration is now rapidly setting in from this 
country to the old; a thousand steerage passengers arriving, 
on average, in Liverpvol each week, and that proportion 
being expected to continue at least till the Spring. 


In American affairs, frauds still continue to be the great 
events of the week. In Boston, the books of two houses 
have been seized for cheating the government to the extent 
of $1,500,000 and $4,000,000 respectively; while in New 
York the case of Mr. Judson Jarvis, Sheriff Brennan’s son- 
in-law, has assumed a graver aspect, one of the $5,000 gold 
bonds which he is accused of having stolen from an inebriated 
Virginia planter having been discovered at the Treasury 
with a close forged imitation of a genuine endorsement 
which that gentleman had given on another bond, transferred 
exclusively to Jarvis, his signature being otherwise unknown 
in New York. 

It is satisfactory to find that Lere, as well as in San Fran- 
cisco, sailors’ rights are being protected by the courts of the 
United States ; a seaman having this week been acquitted by 
a jury for the homicide of a brutal mate, though it was 
proved that he drew a clasp-knife and fatally wounded him 
It was shown, however, to have been strictly an act of self- 
defence, and that he was under the necessity of taking the 
other’s life to save his own. 


OUTLETS FOR AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

The World of yesterday contained a somewhat exhaustive 
article on this subject, which, we may add, is one of greaf inte- 
rest not only in the United States, but also in Great Britain ; 
and particularly so in her dominions north of us. Although 
there are already many great trunk lines of railway leading 
from the interior of this continent to the seaboard, their capa- 
city is entirely inadequate for the ready transportation of the 
immense volume of freight that periodically accumulates at 
the great grain centres of the West, and it is now generally 
acknowledged that additional outlets must be obtained, and 
that, too,without unnecessary delay. The Worid’s article, there- 
fore, is timely, and, in many of its suggestions and conclu- 
sions, sensible as well. In the first place, it acknowledges 
that the products of the country are certainly “too mucly 
for the railroads to carry ;” and, in this connection, adds = 
“Tf a corporation like the Erie Railway or the New York 
Central were to devote its whole energies to transporting 
nothing but grain from Buftalo to New York, it would 
require seven or eight years for it to move the 
grain crop of one season,’ which, if true, is a 
rather startling piece of information. We do not 
for a moment, however, doubt the incapacity of 
existing railways to promptly move forward the enormously 
increasing products of the interior, and the shrewd and far- 
seeing American Railway King, Commodore Vanderbilt, is 
already laying down double tracks on his chief lines, to 
be exclusively used for conveying freight; but if, as the 
World states, “ itcosts five times as much to send a ton of 
freight to San Francisco by railroad as it does to send it by 
vessel around Cape Horn, which is six times as far,” how, 
we ask, can railways ever expect to compete in freighting 
with water carriage? “Taking the distance into considera- 
tion,” says the same writer, “it costs thirty times as much to 
convey by land as it does by water,” adding that, “ notwith- 
standing the perfect network of railroads in Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio the receipts and shipments by water at sucl» 
lake ports in Chicago, Milwaukee, and Buffalo are from twe 
to five times as great as the receipts and shipments by rail. 
At Monreal, Albany, and New York the amount of freights 
received and shipped by water exceeds the railroad freights 
by nearly ten times. The heaviest freight trains over the 
New York Central or Erie railroads carry no more than one 
of the boats on the Erie Canal drawn by two horses.” And 
now, we are brought face to face with the main question, 
namely: Which is it to be, the St. Larwence route, or the 
Hudson River route, that is to secure this great traffic of the 
future? On this head our contemporary makes the following 
suggestive comparison. We quote: “The time required 
to reach Quebec from Chicago by the lakes, canal, 
and river is eight days against fifteen days to New York 
via the Erie Canal, and the cost of transportation is cheaper 
in proportion. From Chicago to Quebec is 1,421 miles, and 
from Quebec to Liverpool is 3,160 miles. From Chicago to 
New York via the lakes and Erie Canal is 1,411, and from 
New York to Liverpool is 3,470 miles. Supposing two 
cargoes of wheat to leave Chicago together for Liverpool, one 
via Canada and the other via New York, the one taking the 
northern route would arrive at Quebee in eight days with 
3,160 miles of its voyage still to perform, while the one taking 
the other course would reach New York seven days later 
with 3,470 miles of its journey unperformed. The trade of 
Montreal in the productions of the West is rapidly increas- 
ing. In1872 the receipts of grain at that city amounted to 
17,628,353 bushels, against 12,378,823 in 1870, and the aver- 
age movement of grain Sy that route during the four years 
ending with 1859 was less than 5,000,000 bushels.” 

The foregoing figures are not only suggestive, but are ex- 
ceedingly important to the city and port of New York. 
But to illustrate our point still more fully, we also extract 
the following: 








* From 1860 to 1869 inclusive the Erie and the other cinals 


Now, is it| tend to pick his pocket as we go home”—a piece of informa-| moved 48.7 per cent. of all the freight transported in the 


State, doing nearly as much in the seven and a half months 
| that they were open as the 3,500 miles of railroads did in 
the whole year. But since the year 1860 the averaze yearly 
business on the canals has been only 19 per 
cent. greater than for that year, whereas the 
|business of the railroads has been 90 per cent. 
greater. The State of New York, and especially the 
| Erie Canal, is losing its former proportion of the commerce 
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of the West, such is its quantity and its overflow into other,| “‘Did you ever learn anything at Stonyhurst except) sages. The overture to Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina,” by 
I | Schumann, and a concerto for two violins, by Spohr, were, 


new, and needed channels. The movement via the St. |“ 


Lawrence was commenced in 1856, and at about the same | will not pledge myself to anything in particular that I learnt. | however, of an inferior order. 


time the five great through lines of railway terminating on | I 


the seaboard at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, | I did not expect to have to undergo a competitive examina-| under the name of the “ Old Folks’ Corcert,” and was 
Portland, and Montreal, were put in active operation for|tion after twenty-five years, and I decline to answer more | marked by almost all her former melody. She has, however, 
| so often appeared before the public, that nothing uew was to 
Like Tom Tulliver’s tutor, and a good many other people | be expected from her style ; and, truth to say, the attraction was 
with a shorter line from Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and Mr. Waterton enjoys a sense of knowing Latin in general, | mainly limited to herself, her coadjutors serving only as foils 
to set_ her off. 


transporting freight from the West. 
Ohio Railway has recently been coripleted, adding anoticer, 


The Chesapeake and | questions upon the point. 


bandy ?”’— Yes, I learnt Latin, Greek, and French. | 


decline to answer the question as to the metre of the Tliad. 


” 


Cincinnati, than any of the other five. The rate of increasing | but not of knowing Latin in particular. It should be added | 


receipts of cereals at the principal ports for several years has | that on re-examination, the prize list of Stonyhurst for 1848 
been as follows: Montreal, from 1866 to 1872, 263 per|was put in, after which the Lord Chief Justice said that it |in future it might be expedicnt for her to surround herself 
cent.; Philadelphia, from 1866 to 1872, 232 per cent.; New |shoewed that the witness had pursued a classical course of | with more competent support. 
The receipts of flour | studies of considerable ext@nt with great credit; but come 


York, from 1856 te 1872, 26 per cent. 


and grain at the seaboard ports, including New York, Boston, | the testimony the question naturally arises what does “ great 


Portland, Montreal, Philadelphia, Ba'timore, and New Or- | credit” mean at Stonyhurst? 


examination papers may we 


leans for the year 1872 were 163,953,117 bushels, while New | all know contain terribly tough questions, without affording 


York received by the Erie and Champ!ain canals only 53,- | any gauge of the standard of proficiency in those examined ; 
but it is seldom we are called upon to read an examination as 
In view of the above startling facts—if we may credit the | far-fetched and profoundly ridiculous as the above. 


711,110 bushels, or 82 per cent.” 


figures, and we see no reason to doubt them, having given 
considerable attention to this subject ourselves during | 
the past fifteen or twenty years—we are not surprised to learn 
that one of the first acts of the new Government of | 


the Canadian Dominion was to hold a sort of confi-| thoughts which she very soon makes deeds, has erected a 


dential caucus on the question of general railway 


and canal improvements, and to adopt a more progressive | churchyard, Edinburgh, to commemorate the fidelity of a 
and enterprising policy for the future. We have neither the |terrier named Greyfriars Bobby. The fountain is of Peter- 
* 


space nor the time necessary to exhaust this subject at the | 
present time, but since it is shown that “of the 146,000,000 
of bushels started in the direction of New York from the | 
lake ports each year only 76,000,000 reach New York, and of 


those 76,000,000 only 48,000,000 are brought by the Erie and) of his master to Greyfriars’ Churebyard, and Jingered near 


Champlain canals together,” we think it will appear quite clear | 
to any intelligent merchant of this commercial metropolis, | 
that this far-famed city, instead of keeping pace with the | 
requirements ot its position in commercial enterprise, is, in 
fact, falling far behind the general advancement of the 
country; for the “cereal products of ten Western States, 
viz., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, for 1850, 1860, and 1870, shows how | 
rapidly that country has been developed, and gives an idea 
of what may be expected when 900,000 square miles more 
are added to the grain region.” We are glad to see this ques- 
tion brought prominently forward, and we shall take occasion 
to return to the consideration of it, from time to time, and 
hope to see early and important movements in the direction 
of vastly increased facility for moving the products of 
the west to the seaboard. 











CURIOSITIES OF MODERN EVIDENCE. 

We have had instances of somewhat peculiar testimony in 
this country, of late, but, in this particular, it would be diffi- 
cult to outdo some of the witnesses recently exemined in the 
famous Tichborne case. The evidence of Roger Tichborne’s 
old chum, Mr. Mannock, is certainly unique, and naturally 





elicited much laughter in court, we are told, though probably 
his family, apprehensive of an idiot member, failed to find it 
so drell :-— 

“ Being asked as to the pons asinorum (as to which defen- 
dant had been asked), he said he knew nothing about it. 
Asked as to a remarkable object in the visitors’ room, he said 
he did not remember the visitors’ room at all. Asked as toa 
chapel, he said it was called sodalite, and he could give no 
other name. Asked if he could remember any remarkable 
object in the dining-hall, he said‘ No; and, being reminded 
of a grand chimneypiece 12 feet wide, he said he could »o0t 
remember it. He did not remember the museum at Stony- 
hurst. He could not recollect the smoking-room of the 
students. He could not remember on which side of the col- 
lege the Hodder ran ; he said the south, instead of the north- 
east. Asked if he had learnt mathematics, he said, ‘1 
suppose I did ; but Lam not certain.’ Asked as to the name of a 
Greek mathematician, ae said he did not know. Asked if he 
ever learnt any mathematics at all, he said,‘ Perhaps I did 
not. Asked as to geography, he said he had learnt it, but 
he could not say out of what author or book he had learnt it. 
Asked as to the cricket-ficld, he suid there was none. Asked 
as to lectures he had attended, he said he supposed they were 
mathematical, but he could not remember anything about 
that. Asked as to ‘an isosceles triangle, he said he did ‘ not 
know anything about that.” Asked as to what he learnt of 
history, he said he supposed that there was a‘ general dis- 
cussion’ of it, without any reference to times or dates. 
Asked who founded Rome, he said “ Romulus and Remus.” 
In re-examination the witness said he had never been pre- 
pared for examination as to Stonyhurst. In answer to 
the Lord Chief Justice he said he had heard of Euclid, and 
he ‘supposeq’ he had written about mathematics,” 

There we have the evidence of Mr. Edward Waterton, son 
of the famous naturalist, immortalised in song, as “ Water- 
ton on his crocodile.” He tells the Court: “I reside in 
Brussels. I ama magistrate, and Deputy Lieutenant of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Roger left when I became a 
philozopher. It depended upon the philosophers what | 
studies they would pursue. I did precious little.” 

“(The witness was cross-examined at considerable length 
on the points in connection with Stonyhurst on which he 
contradictel the defendant.) ‘I decline to describe a ecalene 
triangle. I attended a few chemical lectures. I don’t know 
the difference between alkalis and acids. The lectures broke 
down, and I have not since looked into the books.’ 
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CURRENT BRITISH TOPICS. 








Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who is full of most eccentric 
monumental fountain near the entrance of old Greyfriars’ 
head granite, 7 feet high, and is surmounted by a figure of 
Bobby in bronze. The pedestal bears the following in- 
scription: —* A tribute io the aflectionate fidelity of Grey- 


friars Bobby. In 1858 this faithful dog followed the remains 


the spot until his death in 1872.” This fidelity will recall 


public, and her voice is still in wonderful preservation ; but 












































Madame Richings-Bernard’s entertainment was given 


She was received remarkably well by the 


At Wallack’s. ‘The Man of Honor” continues to draw 
good houses, and having now been considerably abridged, it 
runs more smoothly. Mr. Wallack is still its chief attraction ; 
and Mr. Gilbert being laid up by a fit of the gout, has his 
place filled up in a very satisfactory way by Mr. Carroll, while 
Messrs. Beckett and Poik act with their usual ability. 

At the Union Square Theatre, the managers have got into 
a very unfortunate quarrel with our contemporary, the 
Herald. That journal, having criticised Mr. Boucicault’s pro- 
duction of “ Led Astray” in a manner a littl: more plain than 
agreeavle, and, above all, alluded very severely to Mr, 
Thorne, one of the leading xectors, that gentleman retorted 
by twigging the critic’s nose, and the latter bas consequently 
retaliated by instituting a suit for $20,000. © Mr. Palmer has 
supported him by reducing the advertisements, and the 
journal has rejoined by refusing them altogether; so that, 
as Sir Lucius O’Trigger remarks, “ [tis a very purty quarrel 
as it stands.” No party, however, has yet been seriously 
injured, and the managers, in a card, announce that since 
they have ceased to advertise in the paper, “their houses 
have been tremendous ;” though it is somewhat difficult to 





that wonderfully interesting sketch called “ An Ugty Dog,” 
which appeared in the Cornhell last January or December 
and created so much interest here. 


On an application being made lately to the Liverpool ma- 
gistrates for the renewal of a license to the Alexandra 
Theatre in that city, Mr. Gladstone’s brother, Mr Robertson 
Gladstone, called the attention of the Bench to a play called 
“ Quakers and Shakers,” which was recently performed there, 
The object of the piece, he said, was to hold up to ridicule 
the religion of a certain section of the community; and he 
added, that on the occasion of his visit, in July, several of 
the audience were so disgusted that they left the theatre. He 
did not wish to oppose the renewal of the license, provided 
an assurance was given by the lessees that no such perfor- 
mance should be again permitted. The vecessary assurance 
was given, und the license was then renewed. Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone is a merchant, and carries on’ the business of his 
father’s old firm. 


The British Parliamentary Bufl Book has been issued, con- 
taining the number of divisions sast session, with the names 
of the members present at each. The Belfast Northern Whig 
republishes the list of the Ulster members. There are 
twenty-nine cf them in all, of whom—it is the home of aristo- 
cratic Orangemen—only three are Liberals. No fewer than 
fourteen have handles to their names, and eight more belong 
to aristocratic “ county families.” Mr. McClure, one of the 
members for Belfast, yho is the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, heads the list of attendances, having been present at 
ninety-eight divisions out of two hundred and _ sixty-six ; 
whilst Mr. Thomas Conolly has only found time to attend 
seven. Mr. Conolly, who has represented Donegal since 
1849, when le was twenty-three, has run through a splendid 
fortune, which he attempted,to repair during the late war by 
blockade running, but signally failed, and found himself 
stranded in New York without a sixpence in his pocket. 


After the sale of Bishop Wilberforce’s library, Dr. Harold 
Browne, now Bishop of Winchester, entered upon the occu- 
pation of Winchester House, St. James’s Square, the fine 
town palace of his see. Only three prelates have ex-officio 
residences in Londun—the Bishops of London, Winchester, 
and Ely. The last enjoys his town residence—a capital 
house in Dover Street, Piccadilly, distinguished by a mitre 
carved op a sunken stone panel—in consequence of a bequest 
from a former holder of the see. When the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, in whose hands all ecclesiastical property is 
now vested, seemed disposed to take theit mansion from the 
then Bishop of Ely, he made a brave fight for it, and won 
the battle. Lambeth House is practically a London house, 
being only the other side of Westminster Bridge. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





M. Strakosch’s opera company having set out for a tour in 
the West, there would be a sorry account to render this week 
of music, had not Mr. Theodore Thomas and Madame Rich- 
ings-Bernard engaged to supply the deficiency. 

The first of these entrepreneurs since our last has given the 


second of his symphony concerts, and though the night was 


stormy he drew a iarge audience. They were well rewarded 
by the ability with which the various pieces were performed, 
though the sclection of these was not on the whole a popu- 
lar one. The most noted of them was Rafl’s symphony No. 
5, “ Leonore,” which was secently given by Mr. Thomas for 
the first time in Boston. It is founded on Burger's ballad 
of that name, which has been introduced to English readers 
by Sir Walter Scott, and is largely marked by stirring pas- 


conceive on what hypothesis this could have been done ex- 
cept on that of the old French restaurateur who ceclared 
that he lost two sous by each customer, but made up for it by 
“their enormous number.” 

Mr. Daly contemplates the speedy withdrawal of “The 
Parricide” from the stage; his patrons being greatly disap- 
pointed by the fact that it does not embody the story of 
Walworth and Son. It is difficult to conceive how he can 
supply them with any thing more sensational, unless he in- 
troduces a real murder and execution on the boards; and this, 
we suppose, the authorities will not yet permit. 

At the other theatres nothing worth notice has occurred, 
but a tremendous sensation was nearly afforded this week 
by the-enterprising Mr. Barnum. In that great piece of his 
“The Battle of Bunker's Hill,” where the British were 
routed with such tremendous slaughter, a very serious tragedy 
had nearly taken place. Not on'y was one of his principal 
actors, a patriotic American, shot through the eye by a clumsy 
Hibernian super, but some fire seizing a lot of canvass hard- 
by, there was nearly a general conflagration, Had it not 
fortunately been quickly discovered and subdued, the con- 
sequences might have been most appalling, for several 
thousand persons, chiefly females were present, and, had 
their dresses caught fire; the catastrophe must have been still 
more dreadful than that which occurred some years ago 
in a South Americanchureb. Mr. Barnum, when he finds his 
patriotism boiling over in future, had better select some safer 
field for his exhibition than a canvass tent. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 
The Queen has approved the appointment of Sir William 
Grey as Governor of Jamaica, and he will soon assume that 
position. 
Mr. Evans, proprietor of the London Hour, is dead. 
Specie in the Bank of England has increased during the 
week £496,000. 


The Philadelphia Age has changed hands, aud will hereafter 
be published as an independent journal by Dr. E. Morwitz, 
under the name of the New Age. 


By virtue of chapter 613 of the laws of 1873 and the vote 
cast at the last general election, the annexation of the towns 
of Morrisavia, West Farms, and King’s Bridge to the City of 
New York was consummated on the Ist inst. 

During the last eighteen years there have been 859 homi- 
cides in the City of New York, moking an average of about 47 
per annum. 

During 1875 District Attorney Phelps secured 1,447 convie- 
tions for crime, while there were only 916 in 1872, 953 in 
1871, and 862 in 1870. 

A special dispatch to the London Daily Telegraph dated 
Jan, 2, says 500 Ashantees were drowned in the River Prah in 
their flight before Sir Garnet Wolreley’s army. 

In the investigation of the Ville du Havre disaster, Capt. 
Surmont attributes the collision to a lack of judgment in 
steering both vessels. ‘The man who was on the lookout on 
board the steamship, declaring that he saw no lights on the 
Loch Earn until after the collision occurred. 

The net earnings of the Erie Canal from its completion to 
the present time are said to exceed $59,000,000. 

The receipts of the United States ‘Treasury from internal 
revenue, foot up $8,012,985 for December; which, added to 
86,734,000 for November and 36,908,000 for october, makes 
$21,654,983 fer the second quarter of the fiscal year, The 
| receipts for six months are stated at $47,820,474, 
| By the recent death of Lord Richard Cavendish, brother of 
| the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Gladstone lost one of his dearest 
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friends. Lord Richard, who was a bachelor, had passed his life 
in the active performance of good works. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone were g the mourners at his funeral. 

Railroad accidents in England have reached such a pass that 
even that worm tke Board of Trade has turned, and the Presi- 
dent has written to the directors of the various companies to 
say that ‘‘ the present insecurity of railroad travelling imposes 
upon the companies the grave responsibility of finding appro- 
priate remedies for so great an evil.” 

The imports last week show an increase in both dry goods 
and general merchandise over the week previous. The total 
imports amount to $5,008,951 against $4,519,164, and $5,993, - 
110 the previous week. The exports were $5,548,847 against 
$5,375,915, and $5,170,064 the previous week. 

A telegram from Constantinople announces that the report 
of the Commission on the Budget of Turkey, shows a gross 
deficit of £5,750,000, which, by various economies, may be 
bronght down to £4,250,000. 

Sir Samuel Baker read a most interesting paper at the Geo- 
graphical Society’s meeting recently, descriptive of his travels 
and experiences in Central Africa. A crowded audience 
listened to the account, and at the conclasion of the reading 
the Prince of Wales proposed a vote of thanks to Sir 8. 
Baker, which was, of course, unanimously carried. 

They seem to have cheerful names for places in New South 
Wales, if we may take as a sample one which lately appeared 
in the first compartment of the first column of the Zimes— 
** Merri-Merri-gal.” But it was a boy. 

Tue Kine anp THE BaLiet-Grris :— 

There was a queer Kine of Bavarra, 
Who played on his fiddle an aria ; 
He sent for bis valet, 
And ordered a Ballet, 
This Lunatic Kine of Bavaria. 





The fine old, English comedy, the ‘‘ Road to Ruin,” has just 
been withdrawn from the boards of the Vaudeville Theatre 


after a successful run of 400 nights. 


The practice into which New York opera-goers have fallen 
of Joudly applauding a singer so often as he takes a high note 
well, and regardless as to whether he has finished the passage 
or not, is a very silly, and, to all lovers of music, a very annoy- 
ing one. 

A grand amateur dramatic entertainment will begin at the 
Academy of Music, Thursday evening, January 29th, 1874, in 
aid of the Shepherd's Fold of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the State of New York. ‘‘ Save the children of the needy.” 


Happy St. Augustine, Fla.! There the flowers are bloom- 
ing, and the orange treos dropping their fruit; and, still 
better, the people haven’t yet felt the hard times. 

Professor Goldwin Smith is in England, where he will pass 
the winter. He spent his Christmas holidays at Oxford. 

‘*Who made you ?” was asked of asmall girl. She replied, 
“God made me that length,” indicating with her hands the 
length of a new-born infant, “ and I growed the rest myself.” 

The Prussian Government, although unable to afford the 
money, is carrying out extensive railway works to give em- 
ployment to districts which are in great distress. 

Francis Deak, the illustrious Hungarian patriot, has been 
very ill. When sufficiently recovered he will go to Italy for 
the winter. 

A singular piece of carelessness is reported from a provin- 
cial town in France. A funeral service was taking place, and 
the coffin was about to be lowered into the grave, when a 
messenger appeared in hot haste to stay p dings o t 
of a slight omission, They had merely forgotten 
corpse ir the coffin. 

The firancial condition of Hungary is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. The leading men of the Hungarian party who have 
been in power for the last four years, able as they are in many 
respects, are no financiers, and their inefficiency in that 
respect tells heavily upon their country so rich in resources 
and so impecunious. 

The Roman Liturgy which was suppressed in France in 
1735, is now by order of the Archbishop of Paris to be revived 
in the churches of his d This may be accepted as 
another indication of the religious revival in France. 

On the Duke of Buecleuch’s birthday his London tradesmen 





n t 
to put the 





dined together as is the fashion of the purveyors of royalty on 


similar occasions. 
The promoters of the Dover to Calais tunnel are again 


actively at work, and have lately been in communication with 
‘The estimated cost 
The tunnel would be thrice the length of 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, brother 


the French Government on the subject. 
is $50,000,000, 
that under Mount Cenis, 
of Loid Westminster, is chairman of the company. 


Melbourne, Australia, has a law which has recently come 
into operation, by which persons brought before a police 
bench charged with insanity, said insanity having been caused 
by excessive drinking of intoxicating liquors, are to be sent to 
prison and treated as criminal lunatics, and not, as heretofore, 
forwarded to a benevolent or other asylum to be treated as 


afflicted individuals. 


During the present year the sum of $4,433,000 has been 
institu- 
1 semi- 


contributed by individuals 
tions of learning, not incl 


to the support of secular 
ai 7 . thaniact 
naries, and like bodies, 2s : 





Brahminism is said to be professed by 110,000,000 of human 


souls, 


The new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, now in 
course of preparation, will, it is said, cost the publishers 


$1,000,000, 


The vestry of Christ Church, Hartford, have decided that 
the bell shall under no circumstances be rung on any other 


day than Sunday. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters. 
1873. 


‘* Popniarity,” said Lord Mansfield, ‘‘ may be obtained with- 
out merit and Jost withont a fault.” Not so with fame, which 
is neither to be won nor lost without good reason. It is thus 
a small thing to be popular, but a great thing to be famous, 
The advantages of popularity are that a man has it while he 
lives, and that it puts money in his pocket; the disadvan- 
tages of fame are that it is, for the gmost part, posthumous ; 
and consequently pays no baker's, no butcher's, no ta lor'’s 
bill; and may give no crust of bread to ‘that man living, to 
whom after death it may give a very considerable stone, with 
a magniloquent inscription up6n it. Popularity is the fashion 
of the hour; but fame is for all time, or, to speak more 
correctly, for that comparatively short period of time which 
the busy world, with its new names and its new wants con- 
tinually sprouting up, can afford to bestow upon the heroes 
and heroines, or the great and the good, or the wise men and 
women of the years that have departed. The first Napoleon 
asked a porcrait painter who was engaged upon a canvas that 
was to hand down to posterity the lineaments of the great 
man, how long the aforesaid canvas would last, and was told 


London : 
Chetto and Windus, successors to John Camden Hotten, 


What is the difference between popularity and fame? 


that with care it might last about five hundred years. ‘Five 
hundred years!” exclaimed the emperor, with a contemptuous 
shrug of his shoulders. “ And people call that immortality !” 
But, as the world goes, five hundred years is an enormously 
long period for any man’s name to remain visible and compre- 
hensible on the page of history or tradition. Even fifty years 
is a great stretch into faturity for many reputations that loom 
large in their day and generation. Sometimes fifty days (not 
to speak of nine days’ wonders) are often more than sufficient 
to draw the veil of oblivion over the names and deeds of men 
and women, who once strutted their brief hour upon the stage 
of life, and fondly thought that the eyes of all the world were 
directed towards them. 

Forty years ago, people were as familiar as they are now 
with the names and performances of the eminent men and 
women who played conspicuous parts in the history, the 
politics, the law, the literature, the arts, or the fashion of the 
time. But they were not so familiar with their faces, as we 
are with those of our contemporaries. ‘There were, in those 
not very remote days, from which our own are so dissimilar, 
and seem so far removed, no illustrated newspapers and feri- 
odicals, and the sun had not been enlisted in the noble army 
of artists. ‘There was consequently greater curiosity on the 
part of the public than there would be in our day to see the 
‘*counterfeit presentment” of the celebrities of the time; 
and when Fraser's Magazine, which started in 1839, com- 
menced a series of literary portraits, it struck out into what 
was at that day a novel path, and achieved for its conductors 
a gratifying success. Eighty of these portraits were published 
between the years 1830 and 1838, and have just been re-issued, 
with the original memoirs by Doctor Maginn, and illustrative 
notes by a modern hand, who has executed his task exceedingly 
well, and produced a volume that should be even more attractive 
now, than at the time when the portraits first saw the light, 
dealing as it doeswith persons and personages of whom the 
actual generation may have heard much, but of which it 
knows little. 

These portraits originally appeared at a time when our 
present race of novelists, male and female, were either at 
school or in the nursery, or had just began to nibble at the great 
apple of literary fame; when Charles Dickens was making 
his first tentative efforts; when William Makepeace Thackeray 
had never been heard of, out of the office of the Morning 


the thousand and one estimable ladies who now spin novels, 
instead of spinning cloth, as the ladies of five hundred years 
ago were accustomed to do, were in their boarding-school | 
days, if indeed they were in this world at all. Forty years 
ago, fame was not easily to be wom, but it was won more 
easily than it is to-day, when so many trumpets are blown 
into the deafened ears of a much enduring public, that it can- 
not well distinguish one blast or one instrument from another. 





Chronicle, and had been scarcely heard of there; and when | I 


ostentatiously , but privately, and in 
a thet by the delicacy of its 
bestowal. He had a great contempt for the professional 
erities, and used to say that he never but once took a hint 
from, or learned anything of them. ‘* When the Pleasures of 
Memory first appeared,” he said, ‘‘a critic in a monthly 
review”—there were no weekly literary papers in those remote 
days—‘‘ quoted the opening lines of the second canto : 


Sweet Memory wafted by thy gentle gale, 
Oft up the tide of Time I turn my sail ; 


and remarked that the alliteration would have been better and 
more complete if the line had read: 


Oft up the tide of Time I turn my tui. 


I saw the force of the objection at once; and, on reconsidera- 
tion, determined to amend the passage. Time, I said to my- 
self, is not a tide that ebbs and flows, but a stream that is con- 
stantly running down into the great sea of Eternity: so I 
amended the simile, and dislocated the alliteration by one 
blow, and in my next edition the line appeared, 


in the eyes of the world 
h A his h q 





Oft up the stream of Time‘I turn my sail. 


This was a manifest improvement 
thanks for it to the critic.” 
The portrait of Wordsworth is also exceedingly good, that 
of a man wrapped up in himself, like Buddha, absorbed in his 
own excellence, and with a mind so full of its own resources, 
as to be quite independent of companionship. The portrait of 
Beranger, the great song writer of the French, is absolutely 
perfect. The good old Pagan—for Pagan he was as much as 
Anacreon or Socrates—is represented to the lifs, as he sat in 
the prison to which he was condemned for a song that hit the 
Bourbons rather hard in the days of Chazles the Tenth, 
surrounded by all the good things of this life, with which his 
friends took care to supply him ; calm, serene, and utterly un- 
ambitious either of fame or fortune, as happy in singing as a 
lark in the morning sky, and as utterly careless of the future. 
He had, in his later days, but an income of twelve hundred 
and fifty franes (fifty pounds) per annum; but ke made it 
suffice for h s modest wants,*though he confessed that it was 
supplemented by presents from known and unknown friends 
and admirers ; and that he often received a case of Pommard, 
his favorite wine, from an anonymous benefactor, whom he 
could never discover, but whose health he religiously drank 
every day while his wine lasted. 
Among the most characteristic of these portraits is that of 
Thomas Hill—unknown in our day, but well-known in his 
own—the original who sat, very involuntarily no doubt, for 
Paul Pry. It used to be a joke against Hill, that the registry 
of his baptism was burned in the Great Fire of London in 
1666, He was a familiar presence in every place of public 
resort in London, picking up little scraps of gossip and infor- 
mation, which he sent every Sunday to the Morning Chronicle 
for insertion in that journal on the Monday, not be it under- 
stood for money, but for love of the Chronicle, which, next to 
gossip, was the delight of his life; and possibly for the reward 
of an occasional dish of early peas or strawberries from the 
grateful fruiterers in Covent Garden Market, for a puff in his 
favorite journal. In the central alley of the market, his 
figure and business were as familiar to the dealers as their 
own shops. Christie and Manson, and the once more noted 
George Robins, knew him as well as they knew their own 
ammers, and always gave him their choicest bits of informa 
tion. He swore by the Morning Chronicle, and thought it 
immortal. Happily for his repose, he died while that once 
great journal was in the maturity of its fame and prosperity, 
and before the fatal canker that was to bring it to an untimely 
end had displayed itself. Hill was a small Mecznas in his 
way, and delighted to bring out poetasters and poetasteresses. 
f he had lived in our days he would have had many more 
chances in this direction than he had in his own. 
It is curious to look back upon the portraits of Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Ainsworth, and Lord Russell, still living, and on that of 
Lord Lytton, recently deceased, to see what smart young gen- 
tlemen they severally were. What an Antinous was Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth ; what an Adonis was the present leader 
of the Conservative phalanx, what an elegant was Lord John 


, though I certainly owed no 





But, nevertheless, among the men and women of those days 
were many great men and women, as any one, even moderately 
acquainted with the history of English literature, can discover 
if he looks over the portraits in this volume. Among the 
number were Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Campbell, Thomas 
Moore, William Wordsworth, Samuel Rogers, Johann Wolf. 
gang von Goethe, John Wilson (Christopher North), Edward 
Lytton Bulwer (Lord Lytton), Pierre Jean de Beranger, Prince 
Talleyrand, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Lyndhurst, William Godwin, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and 
many others, who for political or personal reasons, or mere 
accident, were omitted from Fraser's Walhalla. 

Among the lesser lights—great lights in their day—whose 
names have scarcely come down to the newer folk of this gene- 
ration, the first in Fraser's gallery is a conspicuous example. 


Russell; and what a guy, to use a modern but expressive 
vulgarism, was one of the astutest intellects and greatest wits 
of his age, the famous Talleyrand ! 

Among the portraits of a class of literary men which it is to 
be hoped will never pass away, there are one or two of a class 
which is happily obsolete. Among these latter stands con- 
spicuous that of Charles Molloy Westmacott, formerly editor 
of the Age, who died recently in Paris, after having disappeared 
from London life for more than the third of acentury. The 
face and figure are those of a strong, burly, handsome, deter- 
mined man, who:n it would be dangerous to provoke, and who 
was more than capable of holding his own in any physical 
encounter that might be forced upon him, or that he himself 
might seek. ‘The newspaper which the burly man conducted, 
and of which he was the presiding spirit, if not the all in all, 





William Jerdan, editor of the ‘* Literary Gazette,” was once 
a power in the Republic of Letters. It was thought that he 
could make and unmake literary reputations, though he could 
do nothing of the kind, and he was flattered and feared 
accordingly by all the smaller fry of literature. He was not 
unhonored by the greater fry; for he was hospitable, gene- 
rous, cordial, and the best of company, and lent a helping 
hand to young and struggling genius whenever it came in his 
way. Another of the httle great men, who seemed great 
enough for Fraser's purposes, was Louis Eustache Ude, the 
author of a cookery-book, an artiste who could really cook, 
and that is saying much. Nobody knows about him now. 
He bas dropped into the deeps of oblivion, dethroned by 
Soyer, who was in turn dethroned by Francatelli, who still 
lives, & prosperous gentleman. Who ever heard of Dou Teles- 
foro di Trueba y Corio, who is here immortalised? Or of 





The arsenal at Rock Island when complete will have a ca-|Grant Thorburn, or the gentleman called the Tiger, or the 
pac:ty equal to the manvfactire of munitions of war sufficient to | Earl of Munster? But why go over the list? There may be 


equip 2,000,000 men every » x months. 


people still living who thonght Don Telesforo and the others 


An old lady of Jackson, ‘’enn., has asked the city authori- | were very great men; and it is of no avail, even if it were 


ties to exempt her from,city taxes as “ she seldom walks over | kind and gracious, to 


their sidewalks or pavements.” 





ExskinE or Dun.—Mr. Erskine of Dun, a Scottish gen 





pate their ill 

Among the portraits that are particularly good in this collee- 
tion—and the writer gives lis opinion from personal remem- 
brance of his old friends—are those of Thomas Campbell, the 
-jauthor of the Pleasures of Hope, and of some of the very 


tleman in a pastage, had an old man-servant who took great | finest lyrics in the English language, in his habit as he lived; 


liberties in virtue of his long and faithful service. 


He had| aud of Samuel Rogers, the author of the Pleasures of 


grown quite gray in the family, and no one thought of taking | Memory, Human Life, and many other little gems of poetic 


amiss almost anything he said, though he often spoke very | art. 


t ! Rogers, who lived to the age Sf ninety-four, was accused 
bitter things. At length, getting into an altercation one day | of saying ill-natured things, and of being unable to restrain a 
with his moster, he so far forgot himself as to call Mr.| malicious jest, at whose ever expense it might be emitted ; 
Erskine a leeur. “ Well, Gabriel, this cannut be put up with | but the world, for the most part, did not know, or forgot to 
any longer. We must part at last.” “ Hoot, toot, laird; 


where wad your honor be better than in your ain house ?” 


say, that his hand was as liberal as his tongue might have 
been venomous; and that he never tired of well-doing, not 


dealt in scandal, as an article of trade, to such an extent as to 
ave rendered it a public nuisance. Both the Tories and the 
Liberals of those days had their or: in of defamation—the 
‘Tories the Age, and the Liberals the Satirist : an abominable 
pair long since gone to their graves, and of which no revival 
is possible in our day, or which, if revived, would receive 
their final quietus in less than a month, at the hands of the 
outraged law of the land, as well as the equally outraged laws 
of decency and propriety. The once well-known Doctor 
Maginn, who wrote the original notices or memoirs which 
accompanied the Fraser portraits, saw nothing to blame, but 
much to praise, in Westmacott’s mode of doing business, and 
wrote of him as a “ plucky little fellow” (he looks big enough 
in the portrait), “who has pushed his way actively in the 
world, though he is desperately neglected in a quarter which 
owes him the deepest gratitude; for he fought in his paper 
the battle of the Tories as open-mouthedly and as freely as he 
could; and that is open-mouthedly and freely enough in all 
conscience.” 

But Maginn was almost as great an offender in this way as 
Molloy himself, and wrote of every liberal politican with a 
gross personality which would not be tolerated in our time, 
and which it is sad to reflect should ever have been tolerated 
at all. His portrait in this collection represents a quiet, 














studious, intellectual-looking person, and by no means the 
ranting, roaring Irishman which, in a well-known ballad, he 
declared himself to be, a description which his friend John 
Gibson Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, and for 
long years editor of the Quarterly Review, and who is respon- 
jsible for the appended memoir of his friend, affirms to be 
correct. It was thought at the time when Maginn flourished, 


| that a cheap press and the abolition of all taxes on paper and 
on newspapers, which some daring reformers of those days 
very ardently advocated, would lead to unbridled licentious- 
ness, to attacks on private character, and to a general pollu- 
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' 
tion of the public mind. Never was prediction so happily 
falsified. It was the high-priced newspaper or periodical of 
the old days that was licentious and even brutal. With cheap- 
ness came in wodesty, decency, propriety, respect for th: 
sanctity of home, and if not always respect for the public 
character of public men, a mode of speaking of public men 
without libelling them, and without ransacking the secrets of 
their private lives, to degrade, to persecute, or to levy black 
mail on them.— AU the Year Liound. 





——_—_@——_— 
MONEY COINING IN ENGLAND. 
BY GEORGE F. MILLIN,. 


The crigin of the coin of the realm is to many as remote 
and mysterious as the sources of a great river. Most people, 
indeed, have an idea that money comes from the Mint, but as 
to where the Mint is, how the coin is made, to whom it is 
issued, what is given in exchange for it, and how the Mint 
authorities originally become possessed of the materials for 
making it—upon all these and 4 great many other matters 
connected with the subject, even tolerably well-informed | 
people may often be found to betray the most surprising 
ignorance. 

Even to those who have a fair amount of knowledge on 
the subject, a visit to the Royal Mint would probably attord 
a somewhat novel impression. Inside the Mint, wealth lies 
about in heaps; to coin money is not felony, and poor men 








do not, apparently, toil and struggle for it. They drag and 
toss it about with a philosophical indifference which strikes 
the unaccustomed stranger as really sublime. Here is a little 
truck with gold upon it to the value of thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. You of the outside world, probably, 
could not drag that little truck about without more or less of 
a grin upon your face. You would be sure to make funny 
little jokes about the estate you were going to buy, or the 
particular stock you were going to invest it in. Not so, how- 
ever, with the Mint operatives. Ordinary-looking working 
men though they are, they seemingly treat with supreme 
contempt wealth which to the uninformed outsider appears 
to be simply untold, and to which, at least so far as meets the 
eye, there is nothing to prevent them helping themselves, 

Before arriving at the workmen’s department, however, the 
“ Mint Office” should be visited. This is the counting-house 
of the establishment. It ‘is here that accounts are kept and 
correspondence conducted, and that all metal is received and 
coin delivered. 

Legally, any one possessing gold of not less than standard 
fineness mey bring it here and have it coined, not only with- 
out charge, but even with the compensation of whatever ne- 
cessary loss may be incurred in the various processes. As a 
matter of fact, however, no one is found to exercise this 
right. The coinage of course occupies some little time, and 
as, within three-halfpence an ounce, the same may be re- 
alised by taking the metal to the Bank of England, and no 
delay incurred, owners usually prefer to do so, and practically 
all the gold “ imported” at the Mint comes from the vaults 
of the Bank. : 

It is brought to this office in the shape of small bricks, each 
little shining block, or ingot, as it is called, weighing about 
two hundred ounces, and having a value of nearly eight hun- 
dred pounds. Each of them has a number painted on it, and 
on their reception at the Mint they are individually weighed 
by an officer, and as their weights are pronounced by him 
they are registered by a clerk in attendance from the Bank. 

The question of weight having been settled with the 
“importers,” the next step is to determine the quality of the 
metal, For this purpose a small picce is cut from each ingot 
and handed over to the assayer of the Mint. This testing is 
of course a very important matter, but for general readers a 
detailed account of it would probably have litile interest. It 
is, however, curious to observe the great antiquity of at least 
one feature in the process of silver assaying, as performed at 
the Mint. In the propheci:s by Jeremiah (vi. 29, 30) this 
passage occurs :—“ The bellows are burned, the lead is con- 
sumed of the fire; the founder melteth in vain: for the 
wicked are not plucked away. Reprobate (or refuse) silver 
shall men call them, because the Lord hath rejected them.” 
These words clearly indicate the process of removing the im- 
purity from silver by means of a blast of air, and lead, and 
this method of silver assaying is the one pursued in the Mint 
to this very day. 

The degree of accuracy to which the assayer’s work is car- 
ried is really very astonishing. One of the instruments used 
by him is a tiny psir of scales, protected from the dust and 
from any motion in the air by a glass shade, which, by a very 
simple contrivance, may be closed while the weighing is 
performed. So delicately adjusted are they that a piece of 
hair an inch or so in length placed in either scale wil! imme- 
diately carry it down. Now the metal cut from the inzot for 
the purpose of testing is equal to the eighth part of a sovereign, 
and if in this amouni of gold the assayer detected impurity 
equal to the weight of that hair, he would reject the ingot of 
which it was asample. Some idea of the immense amount 
of labor involved in the attainment of such precision as this 
may be gathered from the fact that during the year 1872, 119 
tons of gold and 137 tons of silver were coined at the Mint, 
and that the number of separate assays made during the year 
was upwards of 30,000. 

Quantity and purity having been decided, we now pass on 
with the gold to the operative department, first, however, 
looking into one of the strong rooms of th» establishment, in 
which is discovered a pile of gleaming bars, representing 
somewhere abcut a quarter of a million of money. 

The first of the mechanicel departments of the Mint to be 
visited, is that in which are sunk the dies—little engraved 
metal blocks—to be used presently for stamping the coins, or 
rather for stamping the “blanks.” The dic sinking, how- 
ever, is merely such as may be witnessed elsewhere, and the 
only interesting feature here is the !arge stock of dies used in 
the production not only of British money, but also that of 
Jersey, Newfoundland, Jamaica, Canada, etc., together with 
“ Maundy” money and medals of honor. 

We now proceed to the melting-house, where the ingots 
from the Bank are being melted and cast into bars about an 
inch and a half wide and half an inch thick. This depart- 
ment has a particularly primitive, old-fashioned look about 
it. Indeed, throughout the establishment there is « certain 
air of antiquated respectability, forcibly suggesting the idea 
of an old and well-established firm of comfortable means 
and no great liking for modern innovations. But such an 
impression is not exactly a correct one. The heads of the 
establishment have every disposition to move with the times 
and have long urged upon Government the desirability of 


direction. A good deal of the machinery about the place.is a| more difficult. Each of the various departments of the Mint 


y. ueration or so behind the times, and in this melting-house | 
‘, particular there is apparently nothing which might not) 
iave gone on just about as it goes now for the past two or 
ihree centuries. Along one side of it isa range of simple} 
brick and iron furnaces, and in the middle of the floor a 
number of moulds are stood on end. From time to time, one 
of these furnaces is opened, and two burly fellows lift out a 
plumbago crucible full of gold in a fluid state. One side of 
the crucible 1s hooked to a chain suspended from the cviling, 
and a little stream of what appears to be liquid fire of daz- 
zling whiteness is gently poured into each mould. 

As soon as the metal had time to cool, the moulds were 
taken to pieces and the solid bars removed. It is now “ stan- 
dard” gold, and consists of twenty-two parts pure metal and 
two parts copper, which is added to the gold in order to 
harden it. 

Upon examination, it will be found that the ends of the 
bars have shrivelled up a little, and if coins were made from 
this part of the metal, although they would ,be good gola, 
they would be “ dumb’’—would not ring like good coins. 
These ends are therefore cut oft and returned to the melting- 
pot. This operation is performed by a machine like a huge 
pair of scissors standing in a corner of the melting-house, and 
the gold, having been again assayed, is passed on to the roll- 
ing-room. 

Jn this department the bars, half an inch thick, are passed 
between revolving cylinders, until they are reduced to 
broad fillets of gold of the thickness of sovereigns or half- 
sovereigns. The rollers are driven by steam. The opera- 
tion is performed slowly, but the pressure is very great, and 
the metal is rendered so hot by it, that the workmen are 
compelled to wear thick leather gloves. 

The bars having been rolled out as near as possible to the 
required thickness, a piece is punched out of each and its 
weight carefully examined. If this proves to be satisfactory, 
it is passed on to the “drag room.” 

In this department is a machine which is rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the rolling does not make the bars quite 
uniform in thickness. The edges of the gold under pressure 
naturally give a little more thar the middle, and conse- 
quently become a little thinner. The machine in the drag- 
room is intended to correct this. The ends of the thin 





fillets of gold are thrust between two fixed cylinders, avd 
then seized on the other side by a part of the machine 
closely resembling a dog’s head, and forcibly dragged 
through. 

The next process is to cut out the “blanks.” This is per- 
formed in an adjoining room, where a large and old-fashioned 
machine is maling a terrible clatter, The thin strips of 
gold are placed beneath little ciicular punches, which are 
brought down with a force which cuts out a clean shining 
litle disc of metal, more like a button from the coat of a 
livery servant than a sovereign. 

The various processes through which the gold has passed, 
have by this time rendered it so hard, that it would be 
scarcely possible to impress upon it a clear, well-defined 
“image and superscription” of her Majesty. It has there- 
fore to be annealed, or softened. This is done by enclosing 
it together with charcoal in copper vessels, and exposing it 
to the heat of a furnace, 

The “ blanks” are now ready for “ making”—the techni- 
cal term for the operation by which the edge is raised round 
the coin. This is not produced by the final stamping, but 
is the result of a separate operation. The “ blanks” are 
forcibly rolled down a channel which is rather too narrow 
for them, and which consequently flattens out the edges a 
litle. This machinery is very ingenious, and works with 
wonderful rapidity, the metal disc pouring out from it a per- 
fect cataract. Penny pieces are “marked” in this manner 
at the rate of 600 a 1ninute. 

Nothing remains now but that her Majesty shall convert 
these “ blanks” into coins by setting her stamp upon them. 
When this is accomplished—supposing it to be of the right 
weight and composition—the bran new money will be tied 
in little bags and delivered to the “ Mint Office,” thence to 
be handed over to the Bank of England, in payment for the 
bullion of which it is composed. 

We have, however, to visit the stamping-room. A raised 
floor occupies the centre of this department, and on this a 
number of large unwieldy machines are thumping down 
upon the little bits of metal, as one after another they are 
placed in position. There are, of course, two dies requisite 
for stamping a coin—one for each side. The bottom one is 
fixed in the bed of the press. The blanks are piled up in a 
little spout, so placed that the lower One of the pile may be 
seized between two steel fingers and pushed into the fixed 
die, the second die coming down upon it the next instant 
with a pressure which not only produces the embossing on 
each side, but forces out the edges of the metal into a notched 
“collar” which surrounds it. Thus, when the coin is pushed 
trom between the dies by the blank next in the pile, it is 
found to be not only stamped on both sides, but there has 
been produced also the milling around the edge, which coun- 
terfeit coiners usually imitate so imperfectly by their process 
of casting in moulds, 

The visitor who eyes the little gleaming temptations, as 
they tinkle rapidly into the metal trays beneath the presses, 
will probably feel that he could now be perfectly satisfied 
with them, without any further time or attention beirg be- 
stowed upon them, and that he would be quite willing to 
take them “for better, for worse.” Once more, however, 
they have to be tested both as to quality and weight. The 
metal is once more dealt with by the assayer; every coin is 
weighed, and then they are taken one by one and rung on a 
picce of iron, to make sure that there is no crack or flaw in 
the finished coin. 

As it has been stated, much of the machinery of the Mint 
is out of date. This, however, is not the case with the 
whole of it. The mechanism by which the coins are weighed 
is not only quite modern, but is perhaps one of the most 
beautiful and ingenious contrivances ever devised. The ex- 
treme nicety with which this weighing has to be conducted, 
may be gathered from the fact that the “remedy” allowed by 
the Act of Parliament—that is to say, the difference between 
a sovereign which is too heavy and another which is too 
light to be circulated—is represented by a particle of gold 
less than a halfpenny in value; nevertheless, if a pile of coins 
be placed on this wonderful little machine, it will take them 
at the rate of about twenty-five a minute, weigh them one by 
one, and with unerring precision divide them into light, heavy, 
and good. This 1s pertaps as near an approach to intelligence 
as mechanism has ever yet attained, 





certain improvements in their appliances. The expediency 
of removing the Mint from its present site, however, and 
altogether remodelling it, has for some time becu unde 


; : rasp’ r con- 
sideration, and hence perhaps nothing has been done in this j 





To a casual visitor to the Mint, it would seem that all 
who are engaged in it need be persons of exemplary honesty, 
since nothing would apparently be easier than to perpetrate 
petty thefts or, what would be just as good, scraps of gold 
and gold. As amatter of fact, however, few things would be 


| investigation before any one was allowed to leave the build- 
| ing, and theft would in all probability be detected. 


is placed under a responsible official, to whom a certain 
quantity of metal is weighed out every morning, and by 
whom it must be returned in some form or other at night. 
The smallest deficiency would be the subject of a rigorous 


aoinacaateiedeieiaieipoins 
INEVITABLE. 
Behold that boy in apron blue, 
With auburn locks so soft and rich, 
And earnest eyes that look one through, 
His toy-ship sailing in the ditch. 


I know him well: he hath a love, 

A passionate hankering for the sea, 
All other hankerings above, 

And strong as life itself may be. 


And sure as death, if he should live, 
Ere ten more summers tan the plain, 

This cottage by the ditch will give 
Another landsman to the main. 


——_—_@——____— 


SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL, 


AnoTueR Monster BripGe.—The bridge to be con- 
structed over the Frith of Forth will be by far the largest 
one in the world. According to the London Builder, its 
height will be 150 feet, and the number of spans nearly 100. 
The smallest span will be 150 feet wide, which is beyond the 
average width of the largest spans in ordinary bridges; but 
the crowning marvel of the whole structure is the great span 
in the centre, which is to be 1,500 feet, or nearly one third of 
a mile in width—a stretch unparalleled in any existing struc- 
ture of the kind. The entire cost of the bridge will be at 
least $10,000,000. 


A Nove. Rar~roap.—There has just been completed at 
the machine shop of Lafferty and Brothers, Gloucester City, 
N. J., a four-ton locomotive, designed to run on one rail. It 
is built for a street railroad company in Georgia. This 
engine can with propriety be called a steam velocipede, as it 
rests vpon two wheels, one following the other, The rail or 
track upon which it is to run, a sample of which is laid in 
the yard of the builders, is styled a“ Prismoid, or one track 
railway,” and is composed of several thicknesses of plank, 
built up in the style of an inverted keel of a vessel, with a 
flat rail on the apex. Upon a trial a speed of about twelve 
miles an hour was attained, and the inventor and patentee 
claims that the speed can be almost doubled on a length- 
ened track. Mr, Crew of Opelika, Ga., is the inventor and 
patentee of both tracks and engines, and he claims that his 
inventions demonstrate a tractive power superior to anything 
in the locomotive line of equal weight. The capacity for 
running curves is very much greater than the two rail system, 

The track upon which the trial was made contained 36 feet 
of lumber and 18 pounds of iron to the lineal foot, proving 
itself equal to a span of 20 feet, remaining firm and unyield- 
irg under the pressure of the engine as it traversed the road. 
The revolving flanges attached to the engine, and which run 
on the outsides of each wheel, Mr. Crew claims, absolutely 
lock the rolling stock to the prism, and obviate the necessity 
of so much heavy rolling-stock in light traffic at a high rate 
of speed. It is also claimed that a prismoidal rai! way built 
with a base of fuurteen inches, angles forty-five degrees, can 
be built at a cost of $3,000 per mile. The inventor is of 
opinion that his engine and track is particolarly adapted to 
the propelling of canal-boats, and will compete successfully 
with horse-power on canals without necessarily interfering 
with the use of the latter, but he does not state in what way. 
The engine will shortly be shipped to its destination 
(Atlanta, Ga.) where it goes into operation on a street-railroad 
built at an elevation of twelve feet above the sidewalk.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

A New SuGeestion on Briard BaAuis.—A billiard 
player, who is dissatisfied with ivory balls, makes, in an Eng- 
lish paper, a suggestion which may be worth the attention of 
inventors. He says: 

“ Every one who plays at billiards knows that occasionally 
the balls do not run true. They are made of ivory, and even 
when they are quite new the ivory is not ot equal density 
throughout; and when they are old the external portion is 
much more dry than the internal, consequently the difference 
of density is greater, and the balls especially when going 
gently, swerve from a direct course, the specific gravity of 
the difference. It has often occurred to me, that much better 
and truer balls might be made either of glass or steel. The 
weight might be made the same as those of ivory, by having 
a hollow in the middle of the ball. It is well known that a 
hollow sphere runs more truly and more evenly than a solid 
one. The specific gravity of ivo-y is to that of glass about as 
3to4; tothat of steeias three to 13. The hollow in the 
steel ball would thus be greater than in a glass one, and it 
would therefore be the truest, and the elasticity in either case 
would be greater than ivory. It appears to me therefore, 
that either steel or glass would be superior to ivory for the 
purpese, and I wonder whether it has ever occurred to any 
one to try these materials. Ido not think that glass of the 
toughest kind would be more liable to chip than ivory, and 
steel would be much less so. There is another point to be 
considered—the expense; and this I am convinced would be 
much less in either case. The experiment is worth trying, as 
elephants are getting scarce, and may be applied to better 
purposes than making billiard balls. 


Kew GarpEns.—A writer in the Popular Science Monthly 
says that “ among the scenes of interest near London which 
earliest attract the foreign visitor is the magnificent Botani- 
cal Garden at Kew. It occupies 300 acres, which are crowded 
with the wealth of the vegetable kingdom, and forms the 
must extensive and perfect horticultural establishment in the 
world. It has three museums, containing upwards of 50,000 
objects of rare scientific interest, exquisitely arranged, the 
completest botanical library ever yet brought together, a 
scries of ample and admirakly constructed hot-houses, a pine- 
tum, 8 water-lily aquarium, an extensive and richly stocked 
arboretum, fer?.-Louses, both tropical and temperate, an or- 
chid-house, a house for begonias and gesneracea, together 
with a variety of other greenhouses and extensive plots of 
ground covered with herbaceous plants, and beautified to 
perfection. Kew Garden is one of the most popular places 
of resort in England. Some 700,000 people visit it annually, 








and the least educated of all this multitude cannot pass 
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through it without learning something. The exotic plants 
nurtured in the hot-houses; the indigenous and naturalized 
plants blooming in the gardens; the dried specimens pre- 
served in the herbarium; the various objects of curiosity 
treasured up in the three museums of economic botany—vie 
with cach other in claiming the attention of even the most 
indifferent observer. 

Learned philosophers and young children can equally find 
there abundant objects replete with interest for each and 
worthy of lengthened contemplation. One loiters to exam- 
ine curiosities of vegetation, such as the inner bark of “ tra- 
veller’s joy” (Clematis vitalba), used by the Swiss as a vegeta- 
ble sieve for straining miik ; or the inside of the towel gourd, 
used in the West Indies as a sponge or a serubbing-brusb. 
There is an orange tree, such as in the Island of St. Michael 
produces 20,000 oranges ina year. Here is the caricature 
plant, with the whimsical variegation of its leaves ; the tele- 
graph plant, with the jerking of its lateral leaflets like the 
signals of the old semaphore; the tubcrose, exhaling the 
most delicious perfume, and the stinking carrion-flower of 
South Africa; the pitcher-plant, each blossom containing 
half a pirt of water and a swarm of drowned insects; and 
the Venus’s fly-trap, which springs its toothed leaves together 
for the capture of gnats and flies. At every turn aad nook 
there are curiosities to excite the observant, and gratify the 
seeker for systematic, economic, or descriptive botanical 
knowledge.” 


Procress oF THE GOVERNMENT Works AT HELL GATE. 
—From the published report of Mr. John Newton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Engineers, and Brevet Major-General, who has in 
charge the governmeat excavations at Hell Gate, East River, 
New York, we extract the following interesting statements, 
The length of the various tunnels and galleries up to June 
30, 1873, were as follows : 
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I cucnknendkadenierucantnernny eect nine’ 5,884.00 
The progress made. during the past year in driving forward 
the tunnels and galleries, was 2,731 lineal feet. The quantity 
of rock removed during this period, was: By hammer drill- 
ing, 1,750 cubic yards; by the Burleigh drills, 7,619 cubic 
yards, an? by the two diamond drills, which were at work 
during July and part of August, 185 cubic yards. The num- 
ber of feet of holes drilled, was: 


Lineal Feet. 
a nr 15,809 
Be IN BIN. 0 6 icc csceconiisinncseces 78,149 
By diamond drills. ....... peccneus sesseeeeereeeee 1,903 


TOtad. . 2. scccces os 000cce cc -sccseee o0.0006s 6 Men 
or at the rate of ten lineal feet of holes drilled to one cubic 
vard of rock. The quantity of explosives used to blast this 
Tength of holes, was 11,808 Ibs. of nitro-glycerine, 1,218 lbs. 
of giant powder, and 3,445 lbs. of black powder, divided into 
23,592 cartridges—i.e., an average of one cartridge to four 
feet in lengthof hole. The length of Bickford fuse expended 
was 94,150 feet. The average speed of the hammer drilling, 
per shift of eight hours, was 5.4 feet, or at the rate of 2.7 feet 
for each man of the gang. The number of drills sharpened 
for hammer work, was 34,529, and the loss by abrasion end 
dressing, was 2,952 lbs. of English steel, or nearly three 
ounces per lineal foot of hole drilled. Each drill in hammer 
work made 0.46 feet forward betore being sharpened. In 
hammer work, 9.03 feet of hole and 0.9 pounds of nitro-glyce- 
rine correspond to one cubic yard of rock blasted. But the 
cost of rock removed by this process is so much in excess of 


inward light shining through a vase. Where a fine organisa- 
tion and deep sensibility accompany the practice of intellec- 
tual pursuits, often the features take on a transparent lumi- 
nous look. Persons endowed with powerful sensibility, 
however plain the features, always have moments of absolute 
beauty. “ My sister-in-law is plain,” said one latly of another, 
who possessed such a countenance. “ but I have seen her so 
absolutely beautiful at times that she drew everybody in the 
room toward her. When she is very happy, her face kindles 
with an absolute radiance.” The refining effects of high 
culture, added to Gecp religious feelings, not only subdue 
evil passions, but- beautify and elevate the entire expression 
and bearing of anindividual. Thus it is a physical as well as 
a moral fact that it is in the power of every person to improve 
his own beauty as well as bearing by a constant control of 
passion and temper, and a deep and constant cultivation of 
the intellectual faculties, pure affections and the moral 
nature, 

It is a physical as well as spiritual fact that the concentra- 
tion of desire upon one object of thought, upon a single sub- 
ject, shows itself in some feature of the face as distinctly as 
it stamps its effects upon the character. This is why we see 
sO many distorted and almost deformed faces, so few sym- 
metrical and spiritually beautiful ones. Comparatively few 

have the desire, and fewer still have the leisure, to cultivate 
that harmony of thought and temper which is sure to shine 
forth from within, and harmonise every feature. Work and 
struggle, care and fret, bustle, hurry, and wearing-out ambi- 
tion make the law of average American life. It all shows in 

our poor faces—in our sharp, eager, restless, weary, unhappy 

faces. Look about you ona ferry boat crossing the river 
near the standard dinner-hour. It is more than the want of 

dinner that gives that hungry look to eleven out of every 

twelve mortals that you see homeward bound. It is the con- 

suming care, the ever-repeated, never-ending daily care; it is 
the struggle to live, the curse of the want of money, and the 

curse of ever-craving, unsatisfied wants—physical, atlectional, 

spititual—which have seamed and scarred those faces, and 

made those sunken _eye-sockets tke craters of burned-out fires. 
Don’t say “ Never mind about the face!” We all mind 

about our faces, and we mind very much about the faces that 

we sce. It may be too late to make our own very beautiful, 

though never too late to beautify them ; but it is not too late 

to serve the next generation through the souls and faces of 
our children.— Hearth and Home. 


——@— 
ALL-HALLOW EVE. 
BY W. SAWYER. 


Comes the hallowed even, 
Dear to maidens lone, 

When the veil is riven 
And the future shown. 


In the swart November, 
In the gloom of night, 
Wrought ’mid flame and ember 
Is the mystic rite. 


O’er the household altar 
Rosy maidens bend, 

Hearts and voices falter, 
Hopes with fears contend. 


Orchard chestnuts shaken, 
Ripe and red of hue: 

Each of these has taken 
Two, and only two. 


“ Dark, be thou my lover.” 
“ Light, burn thou for me.” 
So sweet lips con over— 
Sweet as lips may be. 


Where the flames are glowing 
With a merry blaze, 

There the twain bestowing, 
At their fate they gaze. 





the process by the Burleigh drill, that it has been restricted, 
by my direction, to the few cases in practice, where hammer 
work is indispensable. The Burleigh drills have made for 
the year an average, for each machine, of 28 feet per shift of 
eight hours. Their speed has steadily increased by experience 

ained, and for some months past, may be reckoned at 30 
eet per shift. The cost of removal, by this method, is much 
Jess than by that of hammer work or by the use of the dia- 

drill. 

a loss of steel by abrasion and drilling, was 2,592 pounds, 
or at the rate of 0.59¢ ounces per lineal foot. It is proper to 
add, however, that the above deductions should be contined 
to the locality and rock encountered at Hallett’s Point. A 
difference in the character of the rock and in the conditions 
of the problem, might change the relative excellence of the 
several modes employed, particularly as between the Bur- 
leigh and diamond drills. Up to the fiseal year terminating 
June 80th, 1872, the work had been carried on by hand drill- 
ing, though the intention to introduce, or at least to test the 
eflect of, machine drilling had always existed, Many cases 
of delay intervened. Among these were the cost and time 


Flame-illumined faces, 


materials some mast have had injurious properties. And, 
either in gratification of private hate, or to make good their 
reputation from time to time among their votaries, it was in 
the power of the dealers in magic to prepare a decoction 
which sould arrest the reason or even the flow of life; 
such as the witch of Vesuvius prepared for Glaucus. So 
great was the encouragement given to this nefarious traffic, 
that it produced a regular profession, well skilled to cull the 
spotted henbane and dig the hemlock’s root. From her 
evil pre-eminence, Locusta, the poisoner of Britannicus, 
gave her name to the trade, and tzught the matrons of Rome 
how to distil the toad and poisonous mushroom in their 
husbands’ cup, so that the disordered brain might wander. 
Among the Greeks, the Thessalians held the first place as 
magicians ; and it was believed that they had power even to 
draw down the moon by their incantations. In Italy, the 
Marsians, who derived their power from the son of Circe, 
‘vere deemed the most potent, and many instances are re- 
lated of their skill. We must not stray into the field of ordi- 
nary poisoning, which was so fashionable among the patri- 
cian ladies of Rome as to call for special legislation in the 
Lex Corne!ia against all who sold, bought, or prepared nox- 
ious drugs, but confine ourselves to what may be called love- 
philters, #.¢., potions administered, or incantations performed, 
for the purpose of exciting or retaining love; and, under 
this categery, it will be seen that luckless husbands, whose 
affections were supposed to be straying, were not exempt 
from danger. It is upon this that the tragic story of De- 
janira is founded, who, becoming jealous of Iole, sent to 
her husband, Hercules, the robe steeped in the blood of 
Nessus, which the crafty centaur gave her, bidding her take 
this profit of his last passage across the river over which he 
was bearing her, that it might prove to her a soothing charm 
over the mind of Hercules, so that when he looked on any 
other woman he might not feel more affection for her than 
for his lawful wife. Horace describes the method by which 
witches prepared a love-charm by burying the body of a 
child in the ground. The head being left exposed, food, 
changed three times in the day, was placed before the famish 
ing victim; then, when life became slowly extinct, the 
parched liver was removed and carefully guarded as a charm 
of peculiar potency. Theocritus supplies us with a recipe so 
accurately described that it may be worth recounting. The 
slighted maiden, complaining that her lover had deserted 
her, prepares “a poisonous brewage,” with which she bids 
her attendant smear the threshold of his door. Having 
wreathed a bowl with fine purple wool, she whirls the 
wheel, casting meantime a handful of barley-meal upon the 
fire, that so the faithless lover’s bones may waste away ; 
whirling the wheel again,she burns a sprig of laurel, that, 
as the crackling leaves consume, so his flesh may burn ; then 
she moves the wheel once more, she melts wax upon the 
flames, that her stubborn lover may, in like manner, melt. 
How great is the faith she places in these arts we gather 
from ber love-sick ravings. “* Whom sought I not ?” she ex- 


claims. “ What magic-dealing crone consulted not?” And 
again :-— 


“ That chest has drugs shall make kim feel my rage; 
The art I learn’d from an Assyrian sage.” 


In addition to these methods for awakening a reciprocal 
passion, images of wax were formed, under the belief that 
whatever impress the plastic material received would be 
communicated to-the person whose form it bore. And 
when it was desired to soften one heart and render the 
other obdurate, clay and wax were exposed at the same time. 


— Belgravia. 





WIT AND WISDOM. 


In what tone does a ghost speak? In a tombs-tone. 

“ Trix” who has been reading, with patience, an exhaustive 
treatise on the “ velocity of light,” says that he now knows 
how it is that his gas-bills run up so rapidly. 

A young lady propounds a conundrum, to wit: “ What 
does the man mean when on the day of his wedding he says 
to his bride, ‘ With all my earthly goods I thee endow,’ 
knowing that he has not got any, and if he had, she must 





Love-delighted eyes— 
Eagerly each traces 
What the rite implies. 


If the nuts lie shining 
Calmly side by side, 
Each to each inclining, 

Joy may well betide. 


But if, hotly rending, 
* Each from each should start, 
Harsh will be love’s ending— 
Heart will spurn at heart. 


And if, in their watching, 
Either chestnut burn, 

At the portent snatching, 
Much the maidens learn. 


As the flame burns bluely, 
Or with whiteness shines, 





requiced for the putting down the power apparatus required 
to drive the machine drills, and the real doubt that existed 
coneerning economical application of machine drills to the 
confined headings at Hallett’s Point, and to the limited 
length of holes anc minute charges which we were obliged 
to adopt.— American Artisan, 


—_-_---a>— —-— 
now TO BEAUTIFY OUR FACES. 

We may pretend that it is otherwise, but we are all inte- 
rested in our own faces; and yet we treat them as badly as 
we do many other things in which we are deeply but igno- 
rantly interested, The countenances of a nation define the 
characteristics of its people. Every human face indicates 
the moral training as well as the temperament and the ruling 
traits of its owner, just as mach as any human form indicates 
the quality aud amonnt of its physical exercise. Lhis is 
proved by the varieties of human faces everywhere visible. 
Those whose whole lives have been given to physical labor, 
unbrightened by an education of ideas, have always a stolid, 
stupid expression, even while their limbs and muscles are 
splendidly developed. ‘The more savage people, the uglier 


they are in facial development. The very features of their | foal, called “ hippomaneg,” 


faces are disfigured by violent and ungovernable passions. 
People whose employments are intellectual invariably Lave 
a large, clear gaze, a bright out-rayipg expression, as it from 





Is denoted truly 
Whither love inclines. 


Cupid augur turning, 
Thus reveals to-night 

Fate in chestnut burning, 
Fortunes traced in light. 

>——_ 


LOVE-PHILTERS. 


The philter of the Greeks was, as its name implies, a love- 
potion; and since “ all is fait in love and war,” it was looked 
on as a recognised weapon, not only to be used but also to 
be guarded against. Hence arose the custom of applying 
counter-charms, which, when employed with the cabalis-ic 








wait till his death, and then only get one-third 2?” 

A Rhode Island paper says that Napoleon was mistaken 
when he said, “ Providence is always on the side of the 
heaviest artillery,” for Fort Adams, with its heaviest artil- 
lery, is on one side, and Providence on the other. Rhode 
Island is situated near the “ Hub.” 


Fashionable young ladies are reported to be going through 
a series of dumb-bell exercises in order to give their wrists 
the strength necessary to wicld the larze Spanish fans now 
coming generally in use. 
=.“ What's your business ?” asked a judge of a prisoner at 
the bar. “ Well, I's'pose you might call me a locksmith.”— 
“When did you last work at your trade ?”—* Last night, 


when I beard a call for the perlice, I made a bolt for the 
frout door.” 


Asone of our rich and pretentious shoddyites, says an 
American paper, was looking at some paintings at the late 
art exhibition, an artist pointed to a fine one and said: 
“ There is a dog after Landseer.” “ Is it really ?” exclaimed 

” . . . , 
old “shod.” “ What is the dog after him for 2” 

They tell us, says a Western paper, that a murderer who 
was hanged in Pennsylvania, not long since, left $21,000. 
; Why a murderer with that amount of money would. sufter 

himself to be hanged either in Pennsylvania or out of it is one 
of those things we can’t understand. 

A noble style can only proceed from a sincere heart. 

Who has the fewest wants is most like God.—Soverates. 

That state of life is, most happy where super‘luities are not 
| required and necessaries are not wanting.— Plutarch. 
| Sorrow comes soon encugh without desponding ; it does a 

man no good tv cariy around a lightning-rod to attract 
trouble. 


Do not speak of your happiness to a man less fortunate than 
yourself.— Plutarch, 





songs prescribed for the occasion, were sure of success, unless 
a more powerful one of the order should counteract the 
spells of the officiating witch. The ingredients mingled in a 
love-potion were such, that it may well have tasked all the 








Some of the components most in favor were the bones of 
toads and snakes, « portion of the forehead of a new-born 
the feathers of a night-hawk, 


gallantry of a reluctant lover to accept the proftered cup. | 


No man is always wrong; a clock that does not go at ail 
jis right every twelve hours. 


| Troubles are like dogs: the smaller they are tie more 
| they annoy you. 


Modest expression is a beautiful setting to the diamond of 
| talent and genius.— Chapin. 


| A bachelor friend compares a shirt button to life, because 





the blood of doves, bones torn from the mouth of famishing | it so often hangs by @ thread. 
dogs, and the strands of the rope with which a man had| He that wants money, means, and content is without three 
hanged himself. Among such a heterogeneous collection of | good friends.— Shakespeare. 
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~ TroR chimney which, with different arrangements, might be diffused 
ECONOMY IN THE USE OF COAL. | over the room. Modern grates ‘donee usually too shallow— 


It may seem a work of supererogation to preach economy | scarcely ever more than two bars in height—and too deep from 


in the use of coals at a time when their continued high price | front to rear; so that in order to warm the room as much 4s | 
compels so many of us, whether we will or no, to practise | possible the coal has to be piled up in a large heap, only the | 


that household virtue with regard to their consumption. The | front part of which sends heat into the room, the main part } £55,000,000, or £65,000,000 short of the drink bill of 1872. 
economy, however, which we would inculcate in the present of that which is consumed at the back merely heating the ‘The total amount at the credit of all investors in the Savings 
article is not so much that we should stint ourselves in our grate aud the chimney.— Field. 


allowance of coals—though that is the most obviously econo- | 
mical plan which suggests itself—as that we should, if possi- | 
ble, continue io get more heat and power out of our coal than | 
we have been in the habit of obtaining. There is no doubt | 


that, both in our private and in what we may term, by way of | Q, 
distinction, our public consumption of coal, we are much more | ete. 


wasteful than we need be. 
inaugural address as President of the North of England Insti- | 
tute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, delivered at New- | 
castle on-Tyne in February last, gave it as his opinion that the | 
waste in domestic use and in steam-engines was ‘* simply | 
shameful,” and that in iron-makinz and other manufacturing | 
processes it was also considerable—views which most of our | 
readers will, we think, be inclined to indorse. How to econo- 
mize or save the fuel thus wasted is therefure a question that 
deeply concerns all of us, whether we live in the country or in 
town, and whether we are private or public consumers. 

In treating of this subject it seems advisable to consider 
the substitutes for coal that have been proposed either to be 
burnt in lieu of that mineral or in conjunction with it, and 
then the various contrivances, or some of them, that have 
been suggested for the more economical consumption of cval 
in private houses, and, if space will permit, in manufactories, 
on railways, and in other public uses. 

On the first head there is, we regret to say, little to be 
remarked. Wood, although still much used in country houses, 
and making, perhaps, the most agreeable fire with which large 
apartments can be heated, is in no way a rival of coal. The 
supplies of mere fire-wood are limited and accidental; as fuel 
it is, in all but exce;.tional cases, positively dearer than coal ; 
it burns much more rapidly ; it is solely confined to domestic 
use, and even then it is inapplicable to certain important phr- 
poses. Of most kinds of patent fuel the radical defect is that 
their basis is coal, and that the less they contain of that 
mineral the less valuable they are as substitutes for it. The 
rock oils have been tried, we believe, with some success in 
steam-engines, but their employment appears to be not always 
unattended with danger, and their smell is most disagreeable 
even to the traveller farthest from the engine; at any rate, as 
yet they can hardly be regarded in the light of substitutes for 
coal. Peat seems to be the only natural product capable of 
conversion into a usefal calorific agent at a cheap cost, and as 
such it. has for years engaged the attention of inventors. 
Their labors have long been expended upon schemes which, 
when tested, have proved abortive, and it was not until the 
spring of the present year that anything approaching to a 
practical solution of the problem was arrived at. Messrs. 
Clayton and Sous, of the Atlas Works, Harrow-road, some 
months since perfected a machiue, by means of which they 
profess themselves able to produce out of peat a fuel of about 
the same density and specific gravity as coal, and answering 
equally well for domestic purposes and for generating steam, 
at the small cost of 5s. a ton. The process of manufacture 
was witnessed early in the year by a number of gentlemen 

interested in the subject, and the results then obtained were, 
we understand, considered highly satisfactory. Since that 
date the new fuel has not been much publicly noticed; but if 
the anticipations of the inventor should be realized only in 
part, we may yet find in peat, as converted by them, a cheap 
and useful calorific agent. 

The question of the reduction of waste in private houses is 
one with which we are all more or less unpleasantly familiar. 
‘Lhe almost universal substitution in modern kitchens of the 
closed stove for the old-fashioned open range, though a change 
much to be commended on the score of cleaaliness, handiness, 
and sightliness, has, we are disposed to believe, not always 
resulted in the great saving of fuel that was hoped of it—at 
any rate, not in moderate-sized bouseholds. Iu hotels and 
large establishments where much cooking is constantly going 
on a closed range is without doubt more economical than an 
open one; but most of us can bear witness to the fact that a 
wasteful servant—no rare object, unhappily—can consume 
much more coal unknown to her employer in a kitchener than 
in an open fireplace. The quick dranght when the dampers 
are open (and what cook will shut them if she can help it ?) 
burns away the fuel at an alarmingly rapid rate. The best 
coal only, in large pieces, will serve the cook’s purpose. 
Small coal, cinders, or refuse of any kind she resolutely 
refuses to have anything to do with, alleging that nothing but 
** jumps” will bring out the qualities of the range and enable 
her to do justices to her own culinary attainments. We suspect 
that many a mistress, to whom the term ‘‘ roaring” as applied 
to a fire was known wore by repute than by observation, has 
verified the appropriateness of the epithet within a very short 
time after the erection of a kitchener, whose chief recommen- 
dation was that il was incomparably more economical in the 
consumption of fuel than an open fireplace. Nothing, in 
short, but constant supervision can in most cases prevent the 
waste of coal which muy follow the adoption of a closed range 
in moderate-sized households. 

Economy of fuel in private apartments seems to depend 
more upon the shape and construction of the fire-grate than 
upon other cause. Doubtless the Continental plan of heatin 
a house or a room by means of a stove is a far less wasteful 
one than the use of the opeu fireplaces we are so fond of, and 
at the same time produces a far evener and more generally 
diffused temperature. We cannot expect, however, that Eug- 
lishmen, although they admit many of the advantages of a 
stove will consent to give up the cheerful blaze from the open 
grate. Disparage the national fireplace as much as we may, 
call it wasteful of fuel, sparing of caloric, and productive of 
draughts and smoke and blacks, there is little doubt, we 
imagine, that the heat sent out directly from the burning sub- 
stance Is more grateful to the wearied and chilly frame than 
the warmth radiated from the surfuce of a china stove or an 
iron flue; while the mere sight of a bright fire, filling the 
room with a comfortable ruddy glow, is a prospect far too 
pleasant to dispense with in this dull climate. Assuming, 
therefore, that the open fireplace will continue in favor, it is 
to improvement in its construction that we must look for 
economizing the coal consumed in it. In olden times, when 
space was not the object with house builders that it usually is 
in the present day, the fireplace was brought well forward 
into the room, instead of being placed, as now, flush with the 
wall or in a recess in it. The consequence was that the heat 
from it diffused itself over a large area, on the same principle 
that a bow window commands a wide vies; whereas a modern 
fireplace built into the wall sends forth as much heat as its 
construction will admit of in front, and little or none, except 
by reflection, in any other direction; while most grates, not 
of the newest make, ellow a great deal of heat to go up the 
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Stace Customs a CENTURY AGo.—The admission of 
spectators upon the stage, which was prohibited in 1704, but 
not wholly abolished till many years later, was a serious 
annoyance to the audience before the curtain and to the 
performers, who were often embarrassed, by the movements 
and talking around them, which they sometimes attempted 
to still by directing their acting particularly towards the 
offenders. The opinion of the privileged spectators not un- 
frequently differed from the rest of the house, and a noisy 
contest ensued, At benefits the crowd upon the stage was 
at times so great as to leave a space no bigger than a table- 
cloth for the acting of the piece. The suggestion has been 
made that the impossibility of changing scenery under such 
circumstances contributed to the adoption by the French of 
the law of unity and place. Men about town gathered on the 
stage, more delighted, says Cibber, “ to be pretty objects 
themselves than capable of any pleasure from the play.” 
They “ took their daily stands where they might best elbow 
the actor, and come in for their share of the auditor’s at- 
tention.” As the dress of the performers frequently re- 
sembled that of the quality around them, the audience some- 
times mistook one for the other. “ On attendait Auguste, on 
vit paraitre un fat.” 
during the performance to speak to a friend. 


would be refused admission behind the scenes. The earl 
slapped the manager's face. 
their friends took up the quarrel. 
actors expelled their 
the front 


until they were over-powered by the constables. When 


the old king’s head in her lap. The exclusion of the public 


her required place. 


nity. 
ding spectators to the stage, shows that the practice referred 
to had been transplanted to this country.— G@alazy. 





belief unveritied. 


must go down. 


grandest science, as witness Kepler’s pregnant guess. Science 
is ever encroaching on the domain of faith, dissipating many 
a fond belief, but placing others on everlasting foundations. 


ment of knowledge we must begin with assumptions. The 
whole universe is closed against us except we first have faith 
But without science faith ends in darkness. 
seek verification. It must net be a Qouting dream, but find 
solid ground on which to stand. Some have nothing but 
faith; they necessarily have crude ideas, weak characters and 
narrow feelings. Others have nothing but science; their 
vision is correct, but too limited for superior development. 
The science of to-day, with all its marvellous results, is not 
broad enough for all our wants and desires. 
go beyond it into the infinite unknewn. We must continu- 
ally make beliefs which we cannot verify; if we did not, 
science itself would die. We have imagination as well as 
uncerstanding, and without the flight of the one the other 
would never be enlarged. The imagination must have a 
cleareye, but not a clipped wing. If itcan only flutter along 
the shores of ascertained know!edge, the universe will no 
more open to us its wondrous treasure houses. It was New- 
ton’s faith that gave us Newton’s science. We must believe 
at times in things that we cannot prove, else the universe is 
no longer immeasurable to us; we are cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined. Of course, I cannot impose my faith on any one. 
Faith is individual, while science is universal and imperative ; 
we cannot reject its teachings. But faith is elective. We do 
not accept it because it’s a dead certainty, but because it’s a 
glorious enchantment, a living dream, a wondrous romance, 
an immeasurable joy that we cannot handle or touch, too 
fine for the microscope, too immense for tbe telescope. 
Science is, indeed, wonderful in its revelations and possibili- 
ties, its facts and their thousand-fold meanings and beauty, 
but with tears I should bury it in its gorgeous tomb if 
faith were not beside it with its glittering wings to give it 
fresh life and lead it on with immortal hopes springing to 
perpetual verification from the unknown.—Lib'l Christian. 





ConsUMPTION oF INTOXICATING DRINKS IN GREAT 
Brirarn.—An instructive and useful method of dealing com- 
paratively with thé enormous figures involved in the annual 
expenditure on strong drink will be found by placing along- 
side it the amounts spent upon articles of admitted utility, 
or in other ways conductive to the welfare of society. Ex- 
pended in 1872:—On tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa, £42,000,- 
000; on drink, £120,000,000; excess on drinking, £78,000,- 
000. On bread, £73,000,000; on drink, £120,000,000 ; excess 











on drink, £47,000,000. On butchers’ meat, £110,000,000; on 
drink, £120,000,000 ; excess on drink, £10,000,000. Or put 


| 


In 1721 a tipsy earl crossed the stage 
Manager Rich, 
who was standing near, told his lordship that in future he 


Both drew their swords, and 
After a lively fight the 
adversaries, who then rushed into 
of the house, slashing scouces and hangings 


Garrick was playing Lear in Dublin, a gentleman put his 
arm around Cordelia’s waist, and stood so while she pillowed 


from that city was brought about by a man-of-quality’s 
kissing Miss Bellamy’s neck, as she crowced past him to take 
The viceroy, Lord Chesterfield, ap- 
plauded the spirit with which the actress resented the indig- 
A notice, dated New York, December, 1761, forbid- 


ScrENCE AND Fartrn.—Science is belief verified; faith is 
Both make assumptions; but science 
proves its assumptions; while faith does not or cannot. 
Science always begins in faith, while faith may end in science. 
There is no necessary conflict between the two, though if 
any rude, imperious faith ever sets itself against science it 
But science should not set itself against any 
unveritied belief, tor that belief may at any time become the 


Without faith there covld be no science, for in the ascertain- 


It must ever 


We must ever 


the matter thus:—The whole of the railway reccipts, for 
passengers and goods traffic in 1871, was £47,000.000, or 
£73,000,000 tess than the drink expenditure of 1872. The 
estimated value of all the coal and metals produced in the 
United Kingdom at the place ef production in 1871 was 


Banks and Post Office Savings Banks at the close of 1872 
was £60,000,000, or just one-half of the drink-money spent 
jin a single year; but the whole amount invested in that year 
was £16,700,000, or less thau one-seventh of the money spent 
, on intoxicating liquor. ‘The gross expenditure of the United 
| Kingdom in the official year ending the 31st of March, 1873, 
| was less than £71,000,000, or £47,000,000 less than the ex- 
| penditure on alcoholic drinks. The entire value of British 
‘and Irish produce exported in 1872 was only about double 
| the British and Irish people’s outlay on strong drink. Those 
who do not perceive in these comparisons any evidence of 
an excessive expenditure on the liquor traffic are beyond the 
j reach of conviction, at least by statistical representations.— 
| Dawson Burns. 


















































































































LapDIEs OF THE AZORES.—There seem to be some pleasant 
ladies in the Azores, and Consul Smallwood, in his commer- 
cial report on the trade and commerce of that island for the 
year 1872, lately issued, very properly calls attention to them. 
After advising English people who may be attracted by the 
praise of the Azores and the justly lauded scenery of the 
“ Furnas,” where there are mineral wate:s always in a boiling 
state, not to visit the islands except in the months of July 
and August, inasmuch as they are, as compared with Madeira, 
deticient in all the comforts of life, and from November to 
April have not “an enviable climate,” Consul Smallwood 
remarks that there is very little society, though he conceives 
there are many eiements for it. He (the Consul) has become 
intimate with some distinguished Portuguese, vesides receiv- 
ing civilities from many others whom he mentions, and he 
adds, “ It has been my good fortune to have been introduced 
to several of the gentlewomen of St. Michacl’s, who for grace 
and elegance would prove an acquisition to the highest cii- 
cles of London or Paris.” It 1s to hoped that these ladies of 
the Azores will be induced by the Consul at some time or 
other to visit England, which, to judge by his account of the 
climate and comforts, or rather discomforts, of the islands 
would be a more comfortable arrangement than if, tempted 
by their attractions, there should be a rush of tourists to the 
Azores anxious to have the honor of making their acquain- 
tance. 








TURKISH INTOLERANCE.—-The lively sketch of Bosnia, in 
Fraser's Magazine, by Dr. Sandwith, shows very forcibly all 
the ills of Turkish Government—its extortionate administra- 
tion, opposition to material improvement, and contempt tor 
the rights of all but its Moslem subjects—brought here with- 
in a few miles of the growing wealth and civilisation of the 
Danubian pessessions of Austria, and of the rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of in¢ependent Servia. As he points 
out, the Christian population of Bosnia is increasing steadily 
in knowledge and wealth as well as numbers, while the 
original conquerers of the province are stationary or retro- 
grade.j §Yet the latter have attempted until recently to main- 
tain the attitude of contemptuvus superiority which the 
sword conferred on their religion ; and we read in Dr. Sand- 
with’s narrative of one instance not long ago when a well 
known leader of the Turkish fanatical party attacked and beat 
a Christian bridegroom and bride for the mere offence of their 
presumption in riding on horseback through the streets of ‘a 
Moslem city. Since this story was published we have 
learned through the continental journals which watch events 
in Bosnia, that the disgrace of the late Turkish governor had 
already worked a wholesome change in the subordinate 
Moslem officials. Although Akim Pasha had not yet arrived 
from Thessaly to take his new charge, the whole spirit of 
administration, as regards the Christians, has been altered 
under the wholesome pressure put upon the Porte by Austria. 
The principle of equality before the law for all religions, 
long since laid down by the Sultan, but open'y repudiated 
under Assim Pasha’s rule, had just been indicated by the 
prompt arrest and punishment of a Turkish soldicr who had 
committed an outrageous assault ona family of Christian 
peasants, under the evident impression that, according to 
standing practice, no evidence of the “ Rayahs” cou'd be 
used against him, or their complaint even be listened to by 
his superiors. 

DIseAsE Im ENGLAND.—A recent return gives the numbers: 
of deaths registered from zymotic disease in England and 
Wales during five years from 1867 to 1871 inclusive. The 
figures for the last year mentioned, 1871, will suflice to give 
some notion of the mortality under this head. The esti- 
mated population in the middle of 1871 was 22,782,812, and 
the total deaths from all causes 514,879. Of these deaths. 
23,126 were caused by small-pox, 9,293 by measles, 18,567 by 
scarlet fever, 2,525 by diptheria, 10,860 by whooping cough, 
15,790 by “ fever,” 866 by cholera, 24,140 by diarricea, and 
18,363 by “all other zymotic diseases,” making in all a total 
of 123,030 lives prematurely cut short in England and Wales 
in one year, owing probably to deficient sanitary arrange- 
ments. In Ireland, during the same year, out of an estimated 
population of 5,395,007 and a gross number of 88,617 deaths 
registered from all causes, 13,088 deaths are laid at the door 
of zymotic diseases under the : bove headings. ‘Lhe deaths 
from zymotic diseases in Scotland during 1871 are not given, 
as the abstracts for the year were not completed, but in the 
previous year, 1870, they amounted to 15,181, out of 74,165 
“total deaths,” and an estimated population of 3,336,707. If 
Parliament would seriously attend to the “ policy of sewage’? 
and were to succeed iu reducing this rate of mortality by 
even one half, it would cover itself with glory. 


Tue Trcusorne Triau.—The speech of Dr. Kenealy ov 
bebalf of the Claimant has been interrupted by the production 
ot a quantity of evidence respecting the witness Lnie. A 
private application was made to the court on the subject on 
Friday, and on Monday morning he was brought into court in 
the custody of the governor of Holloway Prison. Evidence 
was then called with a view to showing Luie’s antecedents. 
Eight officials from Chatham: Couvict Prison identified him as 
a prisoner named Lungrew or Lungren, who was admitted into 
that establishment in 1868 under a sentence of seven years’ 
penal servitude, and was liberated on the 25th of March last 
on a ticket-of-leave. One of these witnesses produced a book 
containing Lungren’s signature, and the Lord Chief Justice 
instituted a comparison between it and Luie’s signature to his 
affidavit, ‘especially as to the capital and other letters common 


to both. Nothing was said publicly as to the result of this 
comparison. Witnesses were ther ealled to identify Luie with 











a man named Lungren, a Swede, who, in 1862, was sentenced 
to three years’ penal servitude for stealing a |bill of exchange. 
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for £242 from a captain ; and in 1867, at Cardiff, was sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitnde for obtaining £20 under false 
retences. According to Nicholls, a Bristol policeman, Luie 
as a wife and child still living at Bristol, and there was much 
langhter at Mr. Hawkins’s expense when the witness men- 
tioned that the wife now passes as Mrs. Hawkins, living with 
aman of that name. The learned counsel then asked what 
was her maiden name, and when the witness replied ‘‘ Sarah 
Cockburn,” there was renewed langhter. The Lord Chief 
Justice assured Mr. Hawkins that he felt highly honored by 
the statement which he had elicited; and Mr. Hawkins, with 
a bow to the Bench, replied, ‘‘ My lord, I could not take it all 
to myself.” Mr. Gibson, of the firm of Whitwell, Gibson and 
Co., merchants, Bristol, identified Luie as Lungren, who was 
a clerk in his employ from 1859 to 1861, when he was sent to 
gaol on a civil suit, and on his release was sent to prison on 
another charge. Mr. Ernest Bremmer, formerly merchant at 
Gloucester, said Lungren, whom he identified as Luie, was 
Messrs. Whitwell’s clerk. The witness knew him for some 
time before 1858.] |Louis Berlsken, of Cory and Co., of Car- 
diff, asserted that they knew Luie as Lungren in 1856 and 
1857. ‘These witnesses were cross-examined with a view to 
show that their recognition of Luie after so long an interval 
rested on a mere resemblance, indistinct impressions, and a 
predetermination to identify him. 





Across Arrica In A Batxioon.—Jules Verne's ingenious 
narrative of a supposed journey in a balloon over the wilds of 
Africa has been fully equalled by an actual occurrence. A few 
weeks ago, it was announced that the wreck of a balloon was 
found where it bad landed in South Africa, near Natal, and 
from a package of letters found close at hand, it was evident 
that it had been sent out from Paris at the time of the siege 
and had journeyed some five thousand miles. M. de Fonvielle, 
a well known Paris savan who had given much attention to 
ballooning, in a letter to the London 7imes, demonstrates that 
the wrecked balloon was the ‘‘ Richard Wallace,” which left 
Paris in charge of M. Lacaze, on the 27th of January, 1871, 
three days before the capitulation. When last seen, M. 
Lacaze was passing southward over Rochefort. Beyond any 
question he found a current blowing from the northward 
which carried him—probab!y in the night time—out over the 
Mediterranean sea. In the effort to escape drowning he rust 
have thrown out ballast, of which he had 1,602 pounds. 
Subsequently, finding himself over the desert of Sahara, he 
may have thought it best to keep on, in the hopes of being 
carried to the sea coast in the neighborhood of some European 
settlement, M. de Fonvielle believes that the aeronaut was 
alive when his balloon landed, and that, unless he was killed 
in his attempt to land or subsequently starved to death in the 
wilderness, he may yet reach Natal. From a record of the 
balloons which left Paris during the siege it appears that ‘ Le 
Richard Wallace” left the Northern railway station at 30 
minutes past 2 o'clock a. m., January 20, carrying Emile 
Lacaze alone with 506 pounds of dispatches and two pigeons. 
The balloon was of the same general size as most of the 
balloons which were sent out, having a capacity of 70,400 
oubic feet. It has heretofore been supposed that the balloon 
dropped into the sea, as nothing was known of it after it was 





bonds between Church and State, in the vast domain which 
Cortez conquered for the Church. 

Prosit. All Mexican bonds have hitherto been a proverb- 
ially bad investment, but the Mexican bonds between Church 
and State are the first whose repudiation seems likely to in- 
crease the credit of the repudiators.—Punch. 





EDUCATION IN THE SoutH.—From the last census it ap 
pears there were in 1870, in all the States of the Union, 4,438- 
206 persons ten years of age and upward who were unable 
to read. This is a startling exhibit of illiteracy for a country 
boasting of free schools and universal education ; but when 
we come to examine the figures more in detail, they are 
robbed of much of their significance. In the sixteen Statcs 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, comprising the former area of slave territory, the cen- 
sus takors found 3,550,424 of these illiterate persons. There 
were consequently only 887,782 to be found in all the remain- 
der of the country. It must also be remembered that of the 
total population of 38,115,641 in all the States, these sixteen 
States contained only 13,347,614. It can hardly be necessary 
to comment on these figures. A population of 24,768,027, 
blessed with all the advantages of free »ublic schools, had 
only 887,782 illiterate persons,while a population of 13,347,614, 
deprived of these advantages, had 3,550,424 such persons. 
This comparison tells the whole story.—V. Y. Zimes. 





A Noras_e Jacosrre.—Oliphant of Gask, a most notable 
Jacobite, survived Prince Charles, and was inexpressibly 
mortified when the Scottish episcopal clergy soon after agreed 
to pray for King George. He had long been unable to at- 
tend public worship; but the clergyman was in the habit of 
coming periodically and saying prayers in the old gentle- 
man’s own house. Hearing, however, that this divine had 
acted in common with the rest, he packed up an old surplice 
which tre parson had always kept there for sacerdotal pur- 
poses, and sent it to him, with a request that he would never 
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seen to hover over Bassin d’ Arcachon. ‘The * Richard 
Wallace” was of the same size as the ‘Ville d’ Orleans,” 
which carried MM. Roll’er and Deschamps six hundred miles 
north of Christiana in Norway. 





Heauta or tHE “ ErernaAt Crry.”"—The Italian corres- 
pondent of the London 7imes writes: “ It is to be hoped that 
the Minghetti Ministry may have leisure to attend to practical 
matters, and that they will perceive that the affairs of the 
capital cannot be altogether abandoned to the care of an 
inefficient and i petent icipal corporation. The task 
of rendering Rome habitable, and its rural districts safe from 
malaria, ought to devolve on the Parliament by whose vote 
the city was appointed to be the seat of Government. There 
is nothing more strange or more painfal than the dislike the 
Italians from all other Provinces evince for this city, which 
was for so many years the aim of all their most ardent desires. 
Travellers from England and Germany, from Russia and 
America, are all ready to cry with Byron, ‘Oh Rome! my 
country,’ and their longings for this ‘City of the Soul’ are 
often not satisfied by anything short of several years’ residence. 
But the Italians, who look for a ‘home of the body,’ quarrel 
with Rome as unsuited to the exigencies of a practical human 
habitation ; they complain that *a@ Roma ei si sta male? ran 
away from it whenever they have a chance, and almost ques- 
tion whether it will ever be possible to turn the old, corrupt, 
and pestilential Papal city iuto a clean and wholesome work- 
ing Italian capital.’ 





Is Curistranity at A Discount in Enotanp ?—Churech 
livings in Englaod are not ordinarily quoted in market re- 
ports, although there is no reason why they should not rank 
with other “fancy” stocks, having, instead of a definite date 
for dividend payments, a detailed description of the age, state 
of health, habits, &c., of the living incumbent. A great de- 

reciation in the value of livings has recently taken place and 
been made the subject of newspar t It is 
estimated that of 13,300 living in the English Church, about 
7,900 are salable, end the large supply in the market may have 
atfected the price. But there is besides uncertainty about the 

rmanence of the institution, for a peaceful revolution that 
has already forced the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
may prove as unexpectedly powerful when it comes to grapple 
with the English ‘* establishment.” 








‘Tne Empress or Avstria.—Thke correspondent of the 
London Standard mentions the growing popularity of the 
Empress of Austria, who has it appears taken ‘‘a new depar- 
ture” since the death of her husband’s mother, the Archduch- 
ess Sophia. ‘That Princess, who was a woman of very 
superior attainments, had long been accustomed to exercise a 
decided influence on public and political life, and the Empress 
“feared to tread” upon ground which seemed already occu- 
pied. But now she has come much more prominently forward, 
spends much more time in Vienna, and is consequently win- 
ning golden opinions from the Viennese. 





Boxps Betrer RepPvupiATeD.—Mexico has been going 
further in what the Pope considers the broad way that leads 
to destruction—that is, in the teeth of the Church—than 
either Russia, Italy, Spain, Austria, Switzerland, or any other 
of the Church's lost sheep in the Old World's family of na- 
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CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt to a member of the 
Brooklyn Chess Club. 


(Remove Watt's Q Kr.) 
White. 





Black. White. Black 
Mr. M. Mr. D. Mr. M Mr. D 
1PtoK4 oK4 | Fes KttoK4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 16 PtoKB4 Kt tksB 
3 BtoQB4 Zeass 17 Kt tks Kt B to Q B24) 
4Pto QKt4 B tks [is PtoK BS PwQ Kt4a 
5 PtoQB3 KB to Q B4 (a) 19 KttoK B4 Kt to Q Kt 2 
6 Castles PtoQ3 20 PtoK Kt4 toK2 
TP ws P tks 21 Qto K Kt2 RtoK 
8 P tks BtoQ Kt3 Be Pak? PtoQ B5 (ec) 
9PtoQ5 KttoQR4 23 PtoK Kt5(d) P tks 
WBtoQKt2 KttoK2 24 PtoB6 P tks P 
ll Bio Q3 PtoQB4 25 KttoR5 PtoK Kt5 
12 RtoQB Castles. 26 Kttks BP, ch tks Kt (¢) 
ot pes 2 PtoKB3 27 Btks ttoQB4 
14 K to Ktto K Kt3 28 Q to Q 2, and Black resigns. 


NOTES, 


(a) When the second player receives the odds of a Kt it is 

better to retire the Bishop to R 4, thus preventing the im ~ 
mediate advance of White’s Q P.} ; 

(») P to Q B 5 is much stronger. 

(c) Black’s forees are so unfortunately situated on the 

Queen’s side that the game is lost before he can bring them 

inta action. © 

(d) The winning coup. 

(e) There is nothing better left, as the discovered check on 

White’s next move would very soon prove fatal. 





CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
Game in the late match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker. 
The notes are by Mr. Lowenthal. 
(IrrEGULAR OPENING.) 


again come to say prayers at Gask. It happened that George White. Black. White. Black. 
IL. took his serious illness soon after the Scottish episcopal | Mr. Wisker, Mr. Bird. Mr. Wisker. Mr. Bird. 
clergy began to pray for him. “ Ye see what ye’ve done,”| 1 PtoQB4 PtoK B4 16 PtoKB3 PtoK Kt4 
said an old stickler one day to his clergyman; “the honest} 2PtoK Kt3 KttoK B3 17 R to K B2 (c) Sng QR3 
man has never had a day to do weel, since ever you took him| 3 BtoK Kt2— Pto K3 BtoQ to Kt4 
. ae - , 4PtoQR3 BtoK2 19K RtoKBsq KPtks KBP 
in hand !"—Chambers's Journal. 5PtoQ4 P to QB3 (a) 20 R tks P P tks 
-—-——___~ 6 Kt to yy Castles 21 Rtks R, ch BtksR 
TKttoKB3 QtoKs 8 GtoK BS to Kt2 
CHESS 8 Castles Kt toQR3 2% Rto K Beq toK Kt2 
Oe. 9PtoQKt4 Ktto QB 24 B tks P BtoQR3 
10 Qto Kt3() Ptog4 2% Rto B2 Bto Kt4 
CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 11 Pto QBS toKRR4 26 KBtoR3 ttoB2 
ion 2 Brook B4 Q Kt toKsq 27 QBtoBE toR3 
13 PtoQR4 Kt toK5  G tolkt en to Kt 2 
ProsteM No. 1161, 14 Kt tks Kt B P tks Kt 29 BtoK Kt5 tks K B 
15 KttoK5 Q tks K P 30 Q tksQ esigns, 
AY HERR HORWITZ, 





NOTES. 
(a) This considerably retards the development of Black’s 
P to Q 4 is here the correct play. 
(>) B to K B 4 seems more attacking, e.g. : 


10 BtoK B4 10 P to Q 3 (best) 
11 PtoBS5 11 Q to her sq 
(if 11Q Ktto Q4 
12 Kttks Kt 12 KttksKt 
13 P tks P, with the better game.) 
12 P tks P 12 Btks P 
13 Btks B 13 Qtks B 


14 Kt to K 5, and we prefer White’s game. 
(ce) K Rto K sq, instead ot the move in the text, would 
have been immediately decisive. Let us suppose :— 


WKRtoKsq QtoherR3 2 Ptks BP to B2 
Is KBtoBsq Pto en 21 BtoK3 tks P 
19 RP tks P Q to Kkt2 22 P toKt5, with a winning pos’n, 














GRAIN IMPORTATIONS OF THE UNITED Kinapom.—Ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade returns our importations of 
wheat in November amounted to 3,969,900 cwts., of which 
1,846,082 cwts. were from the United States. The total sup- 
ply received from Russia was only 789,340 cwts. against 
1,636,241 cwts. last year; while from Germany the imports 
have declined from 246,608 ewts. to 191544 ewts. During 
the eleven months ending November 30 we received 39.243,- 

















WHITE. 
White to play and mate in four moves. + 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM 1160. 


White. Black. 
1QtoQ R8 1 Btks either Kt 
2 Qtks QP, ch 3 KtksQ 
3 RtoQsorBS 

double ch. and mate, 





2 Any move. 


(a) 
. | 1 BtksQ 
B, discovers mate. | 
CHESS NEWS. 

During the past week there has been no change in the rela- 
tive position of the probable prize bearers in the Brooklyn 
Chess Club Tournar ent, Mr. Delmar being still ahead, though 
closely pressed by Messrs, Barnett, Dill, and Thayer. 





The third match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker has ended 
in favor of the latter gentleman. 
Scorr.—Mr. Wisker, 10; Mr. Bird, 8; drawn, 3. 


Crry or Lonvon Cxuess Crvs.—In the Handicap Tourna- 
ment of the City of London Chess Club the score stands as 


follows : 

Section I. (for the first and second prizes). 

2 v. Leigh, 

izzi.. 

r. Cohen . owe 
Ri avcetne scence 

CUNO. sanscnee © 

Kh SED scncecenses 0 

















tions—if they should not rather be called, in the language of 
Papal allocution, abomi-nations. The anti-clerical majority 
in the Mexican Congress have decreed marriage a civil con- 
tract, have abolished the obligations of monastic vows, the 


right of religious corporations to hold property, and the celi- 
bacy of priests, In short they have completely severed the | 








OS aaa ee 0 

y. Beveridge.. aan deaeee 1 

2 v. Stevens.. ool a 1 

Mainland Sac > 0 
Potter... seed . ae peers - 0 

Section II. (for the third and fourth prizes). 

De Soyres... .....- CS aaa a Drawn 0 
Major Martin ei -  U SeeeS  ‘enecee - 1 
Connford,.. ..1 v. Nicholson... 1 1 
WOED....ca0 Se OO eee D esanne hs 0 
Lambert ........00¢ 1 v. E. C. Rippin........ | axy'e “ 0 
G. H. Rippin........ 2 v. Gastineau...........  daiivies ” 9 
SE eninanenand er GE chinigeeeaminnis D: useans * 0 





The pairs not mentioned here have not yet played. 
—London Fed, Dee, 13, 


408 cwts. against 88,065,635 cwts., valued at £25,417,829, 
against £23,560.732 last year. The United States have con- 
tributed 17,121,918 ewts. against 7,688,366 ewts., while Russia 
has forwarded only 8,823,188 cwis. against 16,324,297 ewts. 
The imports from Germany have declined from 3,649,164 
ewts. to 1,847,572 ewts.; from France, from 2,468,500 cwts. to 
1,170,507 ewts. ; from Egypt, 2,124,288 ewts. to 1,230,019 ewts. ; 
while the receipts from Chili have increased from 1,387,573 
ewts. to 1,550,446 ewts.; from British North America from 
1,406,374 cwts. to 3,422,361 ewts., and from other countries 
frem 1,740,123 cwts. to 3,444,049 cwts. The importation of 
flour in the month was 422,212 ewts., chiefly from the United 
States and “ other countries,” being about 200,000 cwts. less 
than last year, owing to ihe small receipts from France. The 
total for the eleven menths is 5,581,307 ewts. agairst 3,680,295 
ewts., France having contributed this year 1,623,967 ewts., the 
United States 1,289,044 ewts., and “ other countries,” 1,652,212 
ewts. The imports of barley for the eleven months show a 
decrease of 4,379,977 ewts.; India corn of 5 334,947 ewts. 
Of oats, peas and beans they are about equivalent to last 
year.— English paper. 





Success ty Lire.—Accidental ci:cumstances, as regards 
time and place, of course, contribute much to success in life; 
but it may be laid down as a general rule, that men who 
seem to be successful have not attained to eminence without 
intense and continued thought and perseverance. A stick- 
ling about hours of work, professedly for the sake of recrea- 
tion, 18 obstructive of all success beyond a humble mediocrity. 
Never was there a truer word uttered than that “ the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.” In the book, “ Physic and 
Physicians” (issued about 1846), there occur some remarks 
worth quoting: “In no department of life do men rise to 
eminence who have not undergone a long and diligent pre- 
paration; for whatever be the difference in the mental 
powers of individuals, it is the cultivation of the mind alone 
that leads to distinction. If we look around and contem- 
plate the history of those men whose talents and acquire- 
ments we most esteem, we find that their superiority of 
knowledge has been the result of great labor and diligence. 
It is an iil-founded notion to say that merit in the long-run 
is neglected. It is sometimes joined to circumstances that 
may have a little influence in counteracting it, as an unfor- 
tunate manner and temper; but it generally meets with its 
due reward. The world are not fools—every person of merit 
has the best chance of success ; and who would be ambitious 
of public approbation, if it had not the power of discrimi- 
nating ?” 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WAL. STREET, Fray P. M.., Jan. 2, 1874. 

In this our first issue of the new year, we 
are happy to note a better feeling generally 
pervading the public mind; and a general 
advancing tendency in prices is the natural 
consequence. While gold is rated at from 10 
to 11 premium, owing to the increase of 
twenty millions or upwards in the currency, 
many of the leading stocks are nearly back 
to the prices ruling before the late panic; 
and yet trade generally languishes, and 
many small mercantile failures are weekly 
occurring. For instance, a retail Broad- 
way dry goods house which is un- 
*.r the modest rent of $40,000 per 
annum—and who, it is said, refused 
$100,000 recently for their lease—have sus- 
pended payment, and are lik2ly to be wound 
up; and there are many more likely to go 
yet. However, the leading houses, having 
promptly reduced prices to suit the times, are 
doing nearly their usual business, Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.’s receipts for holiday 
week having fallen but little short of last 
year’s. From Washington we} learn that 
the increase of the public debt for December 
will prove about $8,453,272, and for the pre- 
sent fiscal year, or since the 1stof last July, 
about $12,000,000. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 





Jan, 2. 
American Gold...........% 110K%@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western mke@ 913g 
| elehes eer Ree Ux@ 47% @ 473 
Erie preferred oo” 694@ — 
OO 119 @120 
Illinois Central 101 @— 
Lake Shore........ 9 @ — 
Michigan Central 73s @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... %¥@— 934@ — 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- — — -- 
Northwestern......... . hY@ — 574% @ 58 
Northwestern pref. ... 68 @ 69 = 
Ohio and Mississippi. . — @2r 30%@ — 
Pacific Mail............. 38%@ 395,@ — 
Pics asavabecnsads — 85 @ 86 
Rock Island............. 74@ — 12%@ — 
Pree _- - —- @- 
SO rrr W6@ — 424%@ — 
St. Paul preferred........ 68Y@ 64 —- @- 
Union Pacific............ — @ 30% 31K¥@ — 
Wabash and W.......... 48%@ 49% 50 @— 
Western Union.......... Rx@— 14 @-— 
Adams Express.......... 9%@ — NX@— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 56 58 586@ 59% 
Te, EBON... 0s ccccces 66 @ 68 69 @ Ws 
Wells, Fargo........°.... 6 @W m0 @-— 


Under the appropriate heading of “ In the 
Rapids,” the Zridbune treats the financially 
all-important currency question as follows: 

“To demonstrate the immense change for 
the worse which has taken place in public 
opinion with regard to this vital question of 
the currency, we need not go back to the 
days of Washington and Hamilton; we need 
not quote Jackson or Webster. We _ need 
only refer to the action of Congress in au- 
thorizing eight years ago a contraction of 
the currency, and to the sentiments expressed 
Ly Secretaries Chase and McCulloch in their 
official reports. In his first report after 
greenbacks had been authorized and issued, 
Secretary Chase, after estimating the re- 
sources and expenditures of the then current 
fiscal year (1862-3), found remaining a 
balance of disbursements of $276,912,518 to 
be provided for. He asks the qaestion, How 
is this deficiency to be met? Men like 
Senator Morton, who consider the present 
difficulties of the country as the result of an 
‘accident,’ will do well to note the reply : 

‘The easiest mode, doubtless, would be 
an issue of the required amount in United 
States notes; but such an issue, especially in 
the absence of proper restrictions on corpor- 
ate circulation, would, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, be as injurious as it would be 
easy. The addition of so vast a volume to 
the existing circulation would convert a 
currency, of which the benefits have thus 
far greatly outweighed the inconveniences, 
into a positive calamity. Its consequences 
would be inflation of prices, increase of ex- 
penditures, augmentation of debt, «nd, ulti- 
mately, disastrous defeat of the very pur- 
poses sought to be attained by it’ 

The event supposed by the late Chief Jus- 
tice has taken place. The paper currency, 
State andj National,'instead of being inflated 
to $734,000,000, the amount deprecated by 
Mr. Chase, has been increased to $775,000,000, 
not counting the gold certificates. Every 
evil consequence predicted by him has been 
realized to the letter. We have inflation of 
prices, increase of expenditures, augmenta- 
tion of indebtedness, and a management of 
the National Treasury with which even such 
Governments as those of Turkey, Egypt and 
Spain have no reason to fear comparison. 
What is worse yet, we have a Government 
and a people aimost stone blind to their real 
condition, statesmen who despise the teach- 
ings of science and the warnings of history, 
speculation rampant, industry languishing, 
and public and private morals visibly decay- 
ing. Both Mr. Chase and Mr. McCulloch, 
and even Mr. Boutwell himself, were in fayor 
of a prompt withdrawal of the paper money 
by using the surplus: revenues of the Govern- 
ment for that purpose just as soon as the re- 


storation of peace should put it in the power | played off now as it was in the beginning. 


of the Treasury to enter on the work. Mr. 
Chase, in the very report from which we 
have quoted, considers a permanent green- 
back currency as out of the question. * * 

Secretary McCulloch, ir his report of Dee. 
5, 1865, is even more pronounced in the ex- 
pression of his views of the indispensable 
necessity of contraction than his distinguished 
predecessor. We can give but a glance at 
his opinions. Observing that “a financial 
policy which would prevent the creation of 
debts and stimulate the payment of those al- 
ready existing, so far from being injurious, 
would be in the highest degree beneficial,” he 
thus answers the objection that a reduction 
of the legal-tender circulation would em- 
barrass the National banks 


“Tt is better that the banks should be em- 
barrassed now than bankrupted hereafter. 
Their business and their customers are now 
under their control. What will be their con- 
dition in these respects if the expansion con- 
tinues and swells a year or two longer it is 
not difficult to predict. While there has 
been no unhealthy expansion of credits in 
the United States for which the banks have 
not been largely responsible, there has been 
none by which they have not been ultimately 
the losers.” 


The recent panic has demonstrated the 
correctness of Mr. McCulloch’s views. There 
is ground for the opinion, taking the banks 
of the country as a whole, that the business 
of those institutions is now under the con- 
trol of their debtors, and that the unpleasant 
condition of things apprehended by this 
clear-headed financier eight years ago is 
realized. If not so, how can the following 
figures be explained? They give the Joans 
snd discounts of the banks, their capital and 
surplus, individual deposits, and legal-tender 
reserve in October for the series of years 
from 1865 to 1873: 


Loans and Capital and Individual Legal Ten- 








Discounts. Surplus. Jeposits. der Reserve 

15. $487, 170,136 $43:,970,586 $549,081, 254 $189,988, 496 
13,247,503 468,638,246 597,960,993 205,770,641 

iT. 609,675,214 486.769,002 568,212,337 157,439,099 
1868. €57 668,847 498,620,272 603,084,550 156,047,205 
1869. 682,883,106 502,554,485 523,029,491 129,564,295 
1870, 715,928,080 460.7 512,765,708 122,669,577 
1871. 831,552,210 559,368,367 626,774,021 134,489,735 
1862, 872,520,104 589,886,600 625,708,307 118,971,104 
1873. 944,220,116 611,387,115 622,685,563 113,132,663 


THe Drawsacgs ON Limtrep LIABILIry. 
—The principle of limited liability seems 
destined to encounter severe tests in every 
direction. The ingenuity of a host of in- 
terested persons on one side is always de 
voted to get more advantage in the starting 
of a new company than the circumstances 
ordinarily warrant; while on the other side 
it is highly desirable for shareholders to get 
good bargains. It must be confessed that in 
general the public is a careless and easy- 
going customer. Capital is poured out by its 
owners seemingly with equal favor upon 
the just and the unjust, and whilst invest- 
ments are made so loosely, it is certain that 
well-baited traps will continue to be laid for 
the money of the ignorant and the unwary. 
The remedy for this state of things is not 
easy to devise. Who, having a few spare 
hundreds to lay out, would venture to look 
deeply into the mysteries of the securities 
open to choice? The task would be too 
laborious, and in most cases the recommend- 
ation of a friend or a broker, or even a mere 
predilection founded upon the most unsub- 
stantial bases, is enough to determine the 
direction of investments. The well-inten- 
tioned institution of the Registry of Joint- 
Stock Companies has by some curious fluke 
been placed amongst the lawyers at Temple 
Bar instead of at the doors of the Exchange, 
where its information is most wanted. The 
idea of a reference here has a pedantic air 
about it, unfortunately, and so far as an insti- 
tution useful to investors, we fear it must be 
pronounced a failure. 

Yet there are those who discriminate in 
their purchases and holdings, and in the case 
of acrisis this is abundantly manifest. But 
these wide-awake people make a business of 
looking after their funds, and have acquired 
the art of sharing substantially in the profits 
of companies that flourish, and shifting the 
burden of the losses from those that go 
wrong, on other shoulders, The best advice 
to investors is, to go and do likewise; but 
if they have not energy, or perseverance, or 
inclination to do this, they must put up 
with what fortune they get. They deal 
blindfold, and their adventures are all placed, 
as it were, on the hazard of a die. They will 
not consent to take care of themselves, and, 
having abdicated this important function, 
they can expect no aid from others, 

he public does, however, in the aggregate 
rebel against the practices by which limited 
liability companies are ofttimes so grievously 
overweighted, but only now and then, by fits 
and starts. To-day there is a plethora of 
idle floating capital for which investments 
must be found, and anything goes down. 
To-morrow the surplus has disappeared, 
money is tight, new companies cannot be 
floated, and the wire-pullers behind the 
scenes have to invent some new form of at- 
traction to obtain support for their creations. 
But if the public judgment were stable and | 
consistent, the evils of the system would be 
mitigated if not cured. Premium-hunting 
has far too large g share in tbe early stage of 
launching new companies. The lure of an 
early profit is as transparent as the old-fash- 
icned tricks of ordinary cheats, and yet it is | 





Old birds are not caught by this chaff, but at 
all events it is supposed that there is always 
afresh crop of the nouwveaur riches ready to 
swallow the unsubstantial bait. 

The scandals that have arisen out of ex- 
travagant preliminary expenses, promotion- 
fees, and over-valuations, or romantic esti- 
mates in former times, have moderated these 
charges to some extent; but they still re- 
main in other forms, quite as objectionable 
when hunted up. Founders do not pocket the 
preposterous sums they once did, but still a 
company, with a capital of a million, will 
have to pay 14g per cent., cr $15,000, under 
contract, for which sum the company is to be 
floated, ard the current charges are often 
farmed, so as to allow some middleman to 
make a profit out of them. These terms may 
be found capable of reduction still further, 
when there is any disposition to put a com- 
pany honorably on a god footing before the 
public. We shall hear no more of com- 
panies with enormous nominal capitals and 
a small percentage paid up. These traps 
are no longer teking. Many of such adven- 
tures were introduced by Finance Com- 
panies, or other middlemen, who were sup- 
posed to guarantee the bona fides. Principals 
and clients of this sort have for the most 
part disappeared, however, and these forms 
of attraction are not likely to be revived. 
But the same parasites are still active under 
other forms, and if we are to have a revival 
of limited liability enterprise, with a fair 
chance for the shareholders that support it, 
the extortions which are tried on by vendors, 
concessionnaires, patentees, founders, pro- 
moters, and the like, must be rigidly scru- 
tinised and abolished.—London Bullionist. 


CANADIAN LumMBeR Trarric.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the extent and direction 
of the Canadian lumber traffic during last 


NEW YORK BANKERS 


FIsK & HATCH, 
5 NASSAU STREET. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO,, 
14 WALL ST. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 








MORTON, BLISS & CoO.,, 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD & CoO. 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETIERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SITERMAN & COoO,, 


CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O;. F. BADGER. 














year: 


Tre New Prusstan Cornacu.—A 

gram which has been received from B 
professing to give an account of the coinage 
programme of the German Government for 
next year, would be most satisfactory if it 
could be relied upon, as indicating the likeli- 
hood of a small demand for gold for Ger- 
many for twelve months to come. The 
statement is to the effect that the German 
Government intends to coin only 100,000,000 
marks of gold (about £5,000,000), in 1874, the 
mints to be occupied for the most part in 
coining picces of silver and nickel forming 
part of the new system. Such a sum of gold 
would probably be found without having re- 
e@arce to the London market at all, a con- 
siderable amount being derived from the 
demonetising of the existing gold coinages of 
the Empire. It is impossible, however, to 
place implicit confidence in any such state- 
ment, so far as the demand for bullion in our 
market is concerned. Last year a similar 
announcement was made, that the German 
Government intended to coin £18,000,000 in 
1873, and they have, in fact, coined £30,000,- 
000. The new system involves, in fact, a 
demand of unknown magnitude, and it can 
only be ascertained by experiment how much 
will ultimately be required, past experience 
rather showing.that the German Government 
has been inclined to under-estimate rather 
than over-estimate the extent of the opera- 
tion and the disturbance it produces.—Zng- 
lish paper. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL 


CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Ctrcular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in ali pasts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payadle in 
London and elsewhere, boug!\t and soid at eurrent 
retes; also Cable Transfers. \emand Drafts ox Scot- 
l.nd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
a ¢ Sgo Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


Bus’ ness transacted, 
JOUN PATON. Agent. 











A ee eee ene ee $ 64,525 
English Indies. ..............005 603,007 ATLANTIC 
WE pea tiakincee Geacsccss 12,776 984 
St. Pierre Miquelon ............ 15,745 ’ 
Sinai ee atats coe) MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY! 
NINE on soyccieew ae ea anita 4 2,707 
I oS ak are ro ais:s -a.eera-W ai msece 39,101 NEW YORK, Janvary 2, 1878. 
SE Ro ovine Accurees KAaneaeels 6376 
ree 37,153 * 
St Seeseen F 3 812 (3° TNE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
Madeira NE oo eae Shey 110.637 | THE CHARTER OF TIE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
Spanish Indies Teuicd Aaa. ict ate 294 605 FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
Canary Mit ee ck 94'749 | THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Me ode ee 5.606 Freie ogee on ._ Risks from 
Afr ee cccccceces et st Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... 5,918,029 95 
eer 9,164,038 Premiums on Policies not marked off ‘a ® 
New South Wales ............ - DRBNE 1 FORINT, Winsiscccccacccccccscspnces 2,079.659 45 
Sa ar eee Tepe al eae ia = fe Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 
South “AMOrCa ......000005 ae 477,205 | No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Chili 5 Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
aa clchibia hada stab netbeans . 50 nected with Marine Rieks. 
. Oru teeeeeteereeereee sees cece eeees OU _ |Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
Sandwich Islands............... 10,124 | uary, 1872, to 81st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
RES Se ee 49,711 | Losses paid during the 
Valparaiso ti 2'359 | sume period...........+ $2,389,844 82 
Serr Returns of Premiums 
$23 870.35 and Expenses........ ....$1,055,707 63 
$23,870,337 | 


OFFICE OF THE 





























_The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
nited States and State of New York 
Stock, City; Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
nterest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,371 14 
Cash in Bank 265,098 81 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Fe vruary next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
‘nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the. First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. | 


JosEPH GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Hownanp, 
Bens. Baxsoock, 
Rost, B. Mytrurn, 
Gorpvon W. Buennam, 
Freperick Cuaunoy, 
Gro. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wiiu1aM H, Wess, 
SuepparD Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuarues P, Burpertt, 
Cnas. H. Manswany, 
Wituram E, Bunge, 
Samvuent L. Mrrcsrun 
JAMES G. DeForest, 
Rosert L. Stewart, 
| Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER VY. BuakeE, 
| Cuares D, Levericx. 


J.D. Jonrs, 
CHarves Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moory, 
Henry Corr, 
Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H, Russewt, 
| LowEetu Hoisrook, 
|. Warren WEstToN, 
toyaL PHELPs, 
| CALEB Barstow, 
A. P. Prix.ot, 
| Winitam E. Donar, 
DAVID bun.., 
| JAmMEes Bryce, 
| Daniet S. Minven, 
| WM. Sturais, 
| Henry K. Bogert, 


J.D JONES, President. 


CIIARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D, KEWLETT, 3d Vice-Provt 
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THE “GALAXY” is about as near per- 
fection as anything can be.”—Daily Register, 


New Haven, Conn. 
THE 


GALAXY 


FOR 1874. 
IT 18 THE 

Best American Magazine 

No Family can afford to do without it. 
IT GIVES MORE 
TRACTIVE READING MATTER 

FOR THE MONEY THAN ANY 

OTHER PERIODICAL OR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRO- 
NOUNCE 


JUN 


THE GALAXY 


The Best and Most Ably Edited American 


Magazine, 


THE GALAXY 
Meets the Wants of Every Memper of the 
Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 





The new department of Scrence Mrscet- 
LANY appears in each number, 


What the Leading Papers say : 

“In enterprise, literary ab‘lity, and in the thor- 
oughness that marks each department, the ‘Galaxy’ 
stands in the front rank of American and European 
Magaziues.”"—(The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“The ‘Galaxy’ eminently deserves its name, and 
we feel tempted to say that this present number is 
the best magazine number we have ever come 
across,"*— ye Louis Daily Globe. 

** First of all in attraction we place the ‘Galaxy.’ ” 
—([Standard, Chicago. 

“The ‘Galaxy’ is always more a magazine than 
any, and more varied in its range than any other.””— 
(Independent. 

“A model periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature.”’—[(Philadelphia Press. 

“There is not adull page between its covers.”"— 
LN. Y. Times. 

* Always ably edited, and remarkable for the good 
iatgness displayed in the selecti 
for discussion.’ -[Boston Journal, Mass. 

“We are inclined to believe that more downright 





good literature is crowded between the covers of the 


Galaxy’ than any other American can boast of.” — 
ce Times. 
“ she 


questions of general interest.""—[Age, Ph'ladelphia, 
“It is certainly the best of American magazines,” 
—(Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


GOOD AND AT- N 


ion of current topics 


don & Company have opened a mine of in- 
terest in their magazine, the * Galaxy,’ by drawing to 
it the communications of prominent public men upon 


— 
a 


ALBION, 


[January 8, 1874 








‘TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
91352345425. 


Locat ComMITTEE. 
J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 





. 89 Wall Street. + £ 


ee aa 


of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


ovr| he Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITK MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE- KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
] 9 J 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


Fire and Burglar-Proot Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 
Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, separate desks, &c., are 
rovided, 

Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 

A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 

OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 

At the Company's special request its Chai ter conflues 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


‘emises, 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 





rice 35 Cents per Number. i 


Subscription price, $4 per year. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New York. 


REDUCTIONS. 





Safe Deposit. Co, 





Schuyler, Hartley & ‘Graham, 








The Most Elegant Book of the Year 
FOR 


The Holidays. 
HEAVEN IN 


Compr'sing the Gems of Poetry of all 
Ages on the Better Land. 
BY 
Henry; C. Fish, D.D., 
Author of “ History of Pulpit Eloquence,” ete 


One Vol. Quarto, 


With Ornamental Red Line Bordeas, printed 


on tinted paper, and most elegantly bound 
Price, in cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, $6.06 
“fall Turkey merocco 


oescaseees 10.00 


Many of the greatest Poets of all ages have chosen 


§20 and 22 John Street,’ 


Offer their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


~ + from former prices, thus presentiug an unusually 
SONG, 


favorable opportunity to purchase 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE 
PIECES, 

FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 

-| RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 

RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION! + 

-/LONDON, PARIS, 

| FANCY GOoDs. 


AND VIENNA 


At Very Low Prices. 


Heaven as the theme of their sweetest songs, and 
these choice Poems are now for the first time col- 
lected in one volume, and published in the most ele- 
gantform. The result is a volume especially suited 
for an ornament to the parlor-table, for consolation 
in the sick room, or for hours of literary amusement 
and devotional musinge. 

The choicest collection of minor Poems in the 

English Language. 


Our Poetical Favorites, 
BY 
Prof. A. C. Kendrick. 
Oxe Vou. Crown Octavo. 





Toned paper, bevelled boards. ......... $2.00 
RR ees 2.75 


ge eee 5.00 | 
Either of the above sent by mail on re ceipl of | 
the. price. | 


Sheldon & Company, 
677 Broadway, New York. 





IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 

19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street. 
New Yorks. 

BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Guns and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 


Agents for the Ucion Metallic Cartridge Co. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD,- 


$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Dros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





EVERY MAN 


EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER ~ 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 













Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
‘dHHLVAMA G109 HOd LI AMIT ONIHLON 
‘HOVL3G OL 3QVW SI GOOH 





_ crm 


DEVLIN&CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
C Box 2256, P. O. 
NEW YWOorRK. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


——— 
} 
{ 


i 








HURSTON py 


| 














ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! HAPPY NEW YELR! 
1873. 1874. 


SIXPENNY 


SAVINGS BANK, 
Astor Place, 
Five Cents and Upward Received on Deposit. 
“ Save the Pennies.” 


“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 


(Special Notice! Holidays!! 


Remember your Employes—Help Them to 
Aid Themselves. 


What more fitting NMOLIDAY GIFT to your ap- 
prentices. clerks, hovse-servants, or other help, than 
a BANK DEPOSIT in their names of $10, $. $50 or 
$100? Such a gift is tangible evidence of interest in 
them, and will in many instances, be an incitement 
to habits of thrift and savings. To some it will be 
the foundation of competency in their old age. And 
the employer will be more faithfully served by those 
thus assured of cordial appreciation. 

Deposit also for your father, mother, wife, chil- 
dren, sister, brother, not forgetting old friends. 
Deposits received IN TRUST, with a condi- 
tion to pay the interest ONLY to the persons or 
objects designated. : 
he following amounts saved and deposited will 
amount to— viz. : 

2%, cts. per day in1 yr. is $10; 10 yrs., $130; 59 
yra. $2.90: 53s cts. per day in 1 yr. is $20; 10 yrs., 

260 ; 50 yrs., $5,800; 11 cts. per day in 1 yr. is $40; 
10 yrs.. $520; 50 yrs., $11,600; 2734 cts. per day in 1 


r. is $100; 10 yra., $1,300 ; 50 yrs., $29,000; 55 cts. 
day in 1 yr. is $200; 10 yrs., $2,660; 50 yre., 
000; 110 cts. per day,in 1 yr. is $400; 10 yrs., 


200 ;'50 yrs.. $116,000; 157 cts. per day in 1 yr. is 
500; 10 yrs., $6,500; 50 yrs., $145,000. 
STATEMENT 


Showing the condition of all the Savings Banks of 
the State of New York January 1, 1873: 








Bonds and mortgages..... — -.... +. 5++ $14,639,854 
Government, State and municipal bonds. . 184,361,584 
Cash on hand and on deposit ............ 16,328,893 

Amount deposits 1873 - -- $305,330,331 
Amonnt due depositors. .. .......... 285,553,467 
Surplus over deposits $19,776,864 





Amount due depositors, January 1, 1858... $41,422,672 
Increase of deposits from January, 1858, 





CP TNE, TTS 5c occvcces secsvcceeses 244,130,795 
Number of depositors January 1, 1873.... 822,642 
PE GD DE e cccevascss 06: sosccwass 150 





Business of the ya | Savings Bank from 
January 1 to December 1, 1873 : 
cecckdieeshecnetad $4,355,137 82 


Receipts... 8 
SE stcncrcascesevarsheesseovnvona 4,180,383 fis} 
 ccuecudtesesudesve eescsvarnere $174,754 04 









Number of accounts opened Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 





















saath a 6,219 

4,735 

Ter 1,484 

iaenws 70,170 
Pawereks senecnbenes 30,418 

Number accounts opened from July, 1853, to 

Se ae ai ee 

Number accounts opene 5 & 
to Jan. 1, 1873......... . 59,768 
a sscccugwensue ).desteseesesdinccenceseasnae 49,482 
Amount on deposit January, 1858........... $112,361 
Amount on deposit December 1, 1873 .. 2,217,443 
Bthian<<. comenncetusammennbisennn, dosen<enen $2,105,082 








METROPOLITAN SAVINGS 
BANK, 
Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE, 


Opposite Cooper Institute. 


INTEREST at the rate of SIX PER CENT. pr 
annum, on all sums entitled thereto, will be paid to 
depositors on and after January 2ist, or, if not with- 
drawn, will be added to the account and will draw 
interest from January Ist. 

DEPOSITS made now diaw interest from Jan- 
uary Ist. 

By order of Board of Trustees. 


ISAAC T. SMITH, Pres’t. 
\ Vice-Presidents. 
' ‘T. W. LILLIE, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec. 22, 1873. 


Forty-Sixth Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-SIXTH SEMLANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, ou 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending Jan. Ist, i874, Payable on and 
after the third Monday of the month. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same 4s a devosit. 


Pair W. Enes, 
A. F. OcKERSH AUSEN, 





EK. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVOR"), Secretary. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, a8 We possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 











ALEX, ROBT CHISOLM Pres't 
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